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Announcement to 
ae i readers of 








Concordia University 
Magazine 


We regret that because of budget cuts the publication schedule and distribution list 
have been reduced. 

Instead of five times a year, the magazine will be published three times: 
Nov-Dec-Jan; Feb-Mar-Apr; May-June-July. 





Free distribution will be as follows: 
—All donors and paid-up association members; 
—All Canadian out-of-province and U.S. residents; 
— Quebec residents who graduated within the last six years. 


The new distribution list is based on the following assumptions: first, that those who 
contribute to the university should continue to receive something in return; secondly, 
that those who don’t enjoy proximity to the university should be retained on the mailing 
list, as should young graduates in Quebec who may not be able to afford charges. A 
third factor relates to foreign mailings: Regretably, mailing to points beyond Canada 
and the U.S. has become prohibitive without imposing a charge. 

Those who are not in the categories listed above and who wish to continue receiving 
the magazine are asked to pay a $8.00 annual subscription charge ($10.00 outside 
Canada and the U.S.). 


Graduates in the Class of ’76 (who are neither donors nor paid-up association 
members) are reminded to renew subscriptions now if they want to remain on the mailing 
list after July, 1982. 





Renewals: Please send cheque or money order (payable to Concordia University) 
attached to the form below to: 

Magazine Subscriptions 

Public Relations 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 

Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
| Ec 
| | 
! Name Degree Year ! 
| 
: Address | 

| 
Sch Prov./State Code 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
This announcement will be circulated to all alumni shoth—=.=——____. 
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COVER: Al Mah (left) in the 
cockpit of a C-47 (DC-3) flying 
over the world’s most 
treacherous terrain, the 
Himalayas, in 1946. The 
Concordia graduate now flies 
with a northern air service. 
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Park Ranger Poet 


Graduate Sid Marty discusses his writing and the writing industry. 


The Future Look of the College Campus 


Telidon-like systems will change student patterns. 


What's Doing in Hypnosis 


The good, okay and fraudulent in this emerging field. 


Conventional Constitutions 
Arguments too compelling for Trudeau to ignore. 


Flying the ct 
A graduate's daring Himalayan exploits. 


Michael Warren of Canada Post 


The Sir George B.Comm. says the future will be innovative 
and risky. 


Hints on Redressing Stress 


An expert offers help for victims but warns against faddishness. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Gazette: Reports on budget cuts, language teaching, marathons, a 
playwright and more. 


Mail: Corrections, travel problems and matters of degree. 


Decarie: Columnist Graeme Decarie traces the origins of football 
- and misunderstanding. 


Editor’s Note: The noticeboard bounces back. 
Alumni Post: News from graduates at home and abroad. 
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ADMISSIBLE EXPENSES FOR POST-CEGEP INSTITUTIONS 


A: CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


B: INSTITUTIONS OTHER THAN CONCORDIA NOT HAVING 
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Charts indicate comparative financing of Quebec's universities. Costs of expensive medical faculties are ex- 
cluded to make realistic comparison but Concordia still trails the others by far. Charts also show inflation’s 


effect. 


Squeezing blood trom a stone 


WHEN THE GOVERNMENT announced that 
Concordia’s operating grant for the 
1981-82 academic year would rise only 
.6.5 percent, it meant an actual drop of 5 
percent because inflation was running at 
nearly 12 percent. 

By May, a special task force headed by 
Vice Rector, finance Graham Martin was 
putting the finishing touches on a three 
million dollar budget cut for 1981-82 to 
offset the projected deficit. The effect was 
to reduce library and registration ser- 
vices, reduce course sections in certain 
areas, making for still larger classes, and 
cut back on such things as window clean- 
ing and mail services. The alumni 
magazine circulation was cut down by 
nearly half and publication frequency 
from five to three times annually. 

Quotas were again being discussed in 
the Faculty of Commerce and in Fine Arts 
where fees for private music courses had 
to be increased from $100 to $250. 

While mail services and alumni mail- 
ings might arguably be cut back by a 
strapped university, it was especially 
depressing to see the province's worst 
student-teacher ratios deteriorate still fur- 


ther in light of the three million dollar 
cut. Worst of all was the prospect of 
Quebec's poorest university having to 
contend with an accumulated deficit of 
more than 4.5 million dollars, topped by a 
one million dollar carrying charge each 
year. Not only that, the university hadn't 
yet dealt with salary increases. Had it 
followed Finance Minister Jacques 
Parizeau's formula for settling with the 
Quebec public service employees — the 
usual route — the over 16 percent cost of 
living increase in salaries would have ad- 
ded another five million to the deficit. A 
settlement is still pending. 

Rector O'Brien led a delegation to meet 
briefly with Education Minister Camille 
Laurin in August but, as informed about 
Concordia's problems as he was, the 
minister wasn't prepared to make any 
snap offers. Said O'Brien after the 
meeting: ‘I didn’t really expect him to 
show his hand. What we're really con- 
cerned about is what happens in 
1982-83."' 

By September, the government showed 
its hand. It announced plans to cut 
university spending by 3.5 percent in 


1982-83 and 2.1 percent in each of the 
two following years, all to be calculated ir. 
1981 dollars. In addition, there would be 
a three percent cut annually to be 
redistributed to needy universities, 
especially those with rising enrolments 
(not Concordia). University officials 
reckoned that if Concordia were to absorb 
the cumulative deficit by 1985, and 
reduce operations in line with the govern- 
ment's intended spending cuts, the 
operating budget of Concordia would ef- 
fectively shrink by 20 percent. Hardly 
cheering news. 

The Ministry of Education said it 
wanted to receive budget estimates from 
the universities along with the details of 
cuts each proposed to make by November 
1. Like administrators at other univer- 
sities, Concordia officials said the 
deadline was impossible to meet. Indeed 
there was hardly time to do anything but 
consider some dark possibilities — 
everything from an enrolment freeze and 
tuition hikes to staff reductions. And to 
organize the numbing round of meetings 
with faculty, students and staff. 

By early November, the rector was at 
the podium in front of an estimated 600 
staff, faculty and students. He was mak- 
ing yet another pitch for a fair deal from 
government: '’'We don't expect to be able 
to escape from what is happening general- 
ly,’ O'Brien said, ''but we do feel that 
Concordia's chronic underfunding makes 
it wrong and impossible to expect the 
same cuts here as elsewhere.'’ And out 
came the charts: one indicated that Con- 
cordia, while serving the needs of 15 per- 
cent of the university population, receiv- 
ed only nine percent of the university 
grants; another chart indicated that Con- 
cordia's students were funded at two 
thirds the normal level — $4000, instead 
of $6000 each — and the calculation was 
adjusted to remove expensive medical 
faculties from the comparison. Another 
chart showed how markedly different 
Concordia was vis a vis other universities 
in terms of faculty- and staff-to-student 
ratios. ''We have already cut sharply into 
our level of services,'’ the rector said of 
the recently imposed three million dollar 
cut. ‘‘Any repeat of that exercise will be a 
good deal more dangerous." 

Despite the generally gloomy at- 
mosphere in higher education these days, 
the rector drew certain strength from a 
readjustment that government allowed in 
favour of Université du Québec 4 Mon- 
tréal (UQAM): ’'If the principle can be ap- 
plied to one institution, it can be applied 
to Concordia,"’ he said. 

‘But it's difficult to make the govern- 
ment aware that such a large gap (bet- 
ween Concordia and the other univer- 
sities) could exist. 

‘We must get the message across that 
our case is different."’ 
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Jankowski conducts physical 








Running blind to victory 


EXERCISE SCIENCE professor Louis 
Jankowski had a hunch that blind people 
died younger than the general population. 
In a year-long look at the physical condi- 
tion of 23 students at the Montreal 
Association for the Blind (MAB) through 
1979-80, he found all but two to be badly 
out of shape, in large part the result of 
their sedentary lifestyle. He found many 
cases of creeping obesity, frequently a 
warning signal for other problems — 
hypertension, diabetes melitus, arterio- 
slerosis, esteoprosis — and the biggest 
problem of all, early death. 


Jankowski, with the help of a $1600 
grant from the Quebec department of 
leisure, and two Concordia exercise 
students, established an exercise pro- 
gram. He also received help from the 
Lakeshore Kiwanis in the form of donated 
track shoes and uniforms, and from Ad- 
didas which donated totebags. The goal 
Jankowski set for the kids was running in 
the annual Montreal Marathon, a 
challenge enough for an overweight kid 
with 20/20 vision. 

The program started with 10 laps 
around the MAB track. The students were 





Quebec's first 


CONCORDIA’S DEPARTMENT of 
Political Science is now offering 
Quebec's first and only Masier’s 
Degree program in Public Policy 
and Public Administration. 

“It's designed to provide people 
with the education necessary for 
employment with either the federal 
or provincial public service, as well 
as in the para-governmental sec- 
tor'’, program director Arthur Ross 
explained. 

Applicants are expected to have a 
background in political science, but 
the admission evaluation also con- 
siders other academic and profes- 
sional experience. 

‘We are very interested in attrac- 
ting people who are presently 
working in the field of public policy 
or public administration’’, Dr. Ross 
added. 2 
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M.A. in P.A., 


The program's orientation is prac- 
tical, evidence of which is the fact 
that the provincial government saw 
fit to provide special funding for it. 
According to Dr. Ross, there is a_ 
need for highly specialized civil 
servants. | 

There are currently 28 students 
enrolled in the program, which © 
takes 18 months of full-time studies 
to complete. The M.A. degree is 
awarded on the basis of course 
work, plus a comprehensive exam. 

Two of the M.A. candidates are 
already working in Quebec's public 
service, and view their university 
training as valuable adjuncts to the _ 
job. _ 

As Dr. Ross says, ‘In the public 
service, generally speaking, your 
rank is dependent upon educa- 
tion."’ : : 





allowed to walk off what they couldn't 
run at first. When it rained, they ran in 
the gym and when the gym was occupied, 
they took to the stairwells and corridors. 
Terrain had to be memorized and 
guidance devices invented. Guide run- 
ners from the university volunteered. Fif- 
teen of the students entered a mini 
marathon held last May. ‘'They ran from 
Mount Royal to Loyola and we raised 
$2000 to continue the program,'' 
Jankowski says. ‘’And all 15 made it to 
Loyola."' 

The really big moment for three proud 
graduates of the exercise program came 
in August, when Sherry Wallace, trailed 
by fellow MAB runners Robert Pickles 
and Ron Baker, became the first blind 
person to cross the finish line of the Mon- 
treal marathon. 

How Jankowski became hooked on the 
program is a story in itself. He was work- 
ing on a program with cystic fibrosis vic- 
tims and needed a pool. He approached 
the proprietors of the nearest one, the 
Montreal Association for the Blind. With 
the $1000 he had left in his cystic fibrosis 
program budget, Jankowski planned to 
bargain for pool time. The association 
countered his offer by asking him for 
$1000 of his own time by having him 
compile physical profiles of MAB 
students, the 23 ranging in age from four 
to 22. 

The Concordia professor ran_ the 
students through a variety of tests, and 
despite the fact that some suffered from 
cerebral palsy, spasticity and other 
disorders besides blindness, the seden- 
tary life they tended to lead made matters 
worse. Louis Jankowski had a hunch mat- 
ters could be improved. He _ joined 
another Concordia professor, Bob 
Lambert, who was already at work 
building psychological profiles of MAB 
students. 

Although the future of the program is 
still to be decided (where the students are 
concerned), Jankowski hopes to see some 
form of exercise program implemented 
for everybody at the Association. 


Ship’s School Tours presents 


Paris Rendezvous 


Weekly Saturday departures from 
Dec. 19 until March 27. 


e 7 days, 6 nights", first class accom- 
modation on a river barge on the Seine 
River across from Notre Dame 


Cathedral. 

® Daily continental breakfast 

e Half-day orientation tour 

e Roundtrip airfare 

e Transfers : 
e $799.00 Toronto or Montreal departure. 
* based on double occupancy 

Ship’s School Educational Tours Ltd. 
95 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Ont. N3T2J1 
(519) 756-4900 











The growing role of women in the R.C. Ch urch: 





EVER SINCE VATICAN II, in the mid-1960s, the Roman Catholic Church has 
gone through a series of dramatic changes. One of the most far reaching, has 


created ‘Order of Service,” 


more active role here than elsewhere.’ 


acceptance of married priests. 


in Dorval (inset, Dr. Fahey). 


Obituaries 


Cyril B. O'Keefe, S.J. 

FORMER LOYOLA Academic Vice President 
Cyril B. O'Keefe died July 28th at the 
Jesuit Infirmary at Pickering after a short 
illness. He was 60. 


C.F. Carsley 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY'S 
third and last chancellor Cecil 
Frank Carsley, died November 2 of 
cancer. He was 69. 

C.F. Carsley was appointed 
chancellor of Sir George in 1971, 
following seven years’ service on 
the University’s Board of Gover- 
nors, some of them as_ vice- 
chairman of the Board. Although he 
retired from the Board in 1973, the 
same year he stepped down to 
make way for Harry Hemens, Con- 
cordia’s first chancellor, he remain- 
ed an active member of Concordia's 
Advisory Board until his death. 

Educated at Lower Canada Col- 
lege and McGill, he served as a ma- 
jor in the Canadian Infantry during 
the Second World War and was 
awarded an MBE (Member of the 
British Empire). 

C.F. Carsley was an executive at 
the Provincial Bank of Canada (now 
the National Bank) and was chair- 
man of Canada Vinegars. He served 
as president of the Montreal Board 
of Trade from 1967 to 1968. 

A memorial service was held 
November at Christ Church 
Cathedral. 


been the increased involvement of the laity in church affairs. | 
Dr. Michael Fahey, Loyola's professor of systematic theology and one of 
the last seven Jesuits at the university, has devised an innovative program, 
which for the first time draws women into the ranking structure of the 
church. Under the scheme, they are being formally installed to the newly 
which has the same function as the all- male 
diaconate, whose members are church deacons. 
“We have designed the ‘Order of Service” 
women hold within the Quebec church. Women are ESS to play a ia 


Fahey sees this as the first step towards ordain women pres . He ad- 
mits this may be a long time in coming, but has the same inevitability « as the 


Above, two women installed by the Most Rev. Leonard d Crowley, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Montreal, in a September ceremony at St. Veronica's Church 


to match the unique status 





He was a member of the History 
Department at the time of his death. Fr. 
O'Keefe had come to Loyola in 1962 to 
take on the job of vice president, 
academic and steered Loyola through its 
period of rapid expansion before return- 
ing to teaching full time seven years later. 

Before coming to Loyola, Fr. O'Keefe 
taught history at St. Mary's University in 
Halifax and before that, at Regis College 
of the University of Toronto where he 
had earned his graduate degrees. 

Fr. O'Keefe was a keen student of the 
French Enlightenment and devoted much 
of his writing to investigations of the 
period. Besides numerous papers and ar- 
ticles for various journals, Fr. O'Keefe 
completed two books: One, Contemporary 
Reactions to the Enlightenment, 1728-1762, 
was published in 1974. Another, The 
Jesuits in France on the Eve of the Suppres- 
sion, had been completed in manuscript 
form just before he died. 

Despite his years, Fr. O'Keefe could 
claim a lengthy record of service to the 
Jesuit Order. At the time of his death he 
was completing his 44th year since enter- 
ing the Novitiate at Guelph in 1937. He 
was ordained into the priesthood in 1950, 
19 of his 31 years as a priest devoted to 
the Montreal Archdiocese. Fr. O'Keefe 
was born in Kintail, Ontario. Fr. O'Keefe 
was president of the Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association in 1965-66 and was 
a member of a number of professional 
societies. 

A memorial mass was celebrated in 
September in the Loyola Chapel. 


Hardware vs. 
the software 


LAST SUMMER 150 language teachers and 
language lab directors, representing nine 
countries, came to Concordia for a three- 
day colloquium on language labs. Under 
the theme ‘A Renaissance for the 
Language Lab’, they tried to suggest 
ways course materials, or software, might 
catch up to the tremendous developments 
in technology. 

At the exhibition held in conjunction 
with the colloquium, visitors saw first 
hand just how fast technology was mov- 
ing ahead: micro-computers that offered 
instructors a whole new range of feed- 
back and control options; portable labs 
and wireless systems that made hardware 
even more accessible; space-age teacher 
consoles and student controls, more sim- 


Joan Morley 
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CONTINUED 
ple and reliable in this age of printed cir- 
cuit technology. 

So what were people doing with all the 
gear? Visitors seemed to agree that much 
of the course material developed in the 
'70s was of the same mechanical variety 
produced in the heyday of the audio- 
lingual method, with the result that many 
teachers were abandoning the language 
lab. The audio-lingual method, in fact, 
had the learner repeating something 50 
times until it sunk in — presumably so 
he'd learn to spit out the phrase 
automatically. Behaviourist bull, critics 
began to say. Word manipulation was all 
it amounted to and it was hardly relevant 
in an era of the functional approach and 
the communicative syllabus. 

The functional approach and the com- 
municative syllabus encourage com- 
munication instead of parroting and, say 
the experts, the system uses the language 
part of -the brain.‘ imstead of the 
mechanical skills part. Learners use selec- 
tive responses in exercises instead of 
repeating the only available answer. Or, 
rather than conjugate verbs until they're 
bored silly, students learn different struc- 
tures as they move through stories that 
might contain eight sentences. 

The goal is to learn to communicate 
from the outset instead of toiling away 
learning every structure in the book 
before daring to use the language at all. 
The ‘communicative’ approach started to 
catch on. Innovations were being tried, 
enough to suggest a colloquium to bring 
all these ideas together. 

Among the speakers were Gilbert Tag- 


gart of Concordia’s French Department, | 


who spoke on the importance of visual 
cues to put meaning into instruction 
materials and Joan Morley of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan who warned of over- 
reliance on language drills; she stressed 
the importance of developing listening 
skilis. They were joined by other speakers 
suggesting still other approaches. 
Modular learning was a hot topic too. 
Labs of the future would be designed to 
accommodate individuals who would be 
allowed to work on particular problems 


instead of having to work along with a_ 


class all at the same pace. '’The language 
lab of the past is destined to become the 
open learning centre of the future,"’ said 
Concordia's Roger Kenner, the collo- 
quium coordinator. ''Modular instruction 
is definitely one direction of develop- 
ment, as is the preparation of software to 
take advantage of video playback 
capabilities and computer-assisted 
instruction. "' 

Educators and publishers have to pro- 
duce the software, Kenner says, and give 
manufacturers of the hardware some 
guidelines. Selected papers delivered at 
the colloquium will be published shortly. 
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Appointments 


W. Earle McLaughlin —__ 








Donald McNaughton 


ON JANUARY 1, Concordia will have a new 
chancellor, W. Earle McLaughlin, former 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. 

McLaughlin's term as titular head of the 
university is for five years and comes on 
the eve of Concordia's capital campaign. It 
is expected that an installation ceremony 
will be held at the first spring convocation 
in June. 

He replaces lawyer Harry Hemens, 
who has served as Concordia's chancellor 
since the merger. 

A native of Oshawa, McLaughlin joined 
the Royal Bank immediately after his 
graduation from Queen's University in 
1936. After 15 years in various Ontario 
branches, he was appointed manager of 
the main branch in Montreal. 

He rose quickly to assistant general 
manager and assistant to the president 
and chief executive officer. 

McLaughlin became chairman of the 
board and president two years later and, 
in 1977, chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer. He retired from the bank in 1980, 
but continues to sit on the board of 
directors. 

Among his other corporate director- 
ships are Power Corporation, CP Enter- 
prises, Algoma Steel and, in the US, 
General Motors, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance and Nabisco Brands. McLaughlin 
also serves on the board of the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital. 

In addition to honorary degrees from 
several universities, McLaughlin holds 
the distinguished fellow award of the 
Centre of International Banking Studies at 
the University of Virginia and the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Humanities Award. 





CONCORDIA'S BOARD of Governors has a 
new chairman. Donald William 
McNaughton, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Schenley Canada Inc, 
has replaced outgoing chairman Alex 
Duff for a one-year term. 

An alumnus of both Loyola and Sir 
George, McNaughton has been a member 
of the university's board since the 
merger. He is also a director and past 
president of the Loyola Alumni 
Association. 

McNaughton's community activities in- 
clude his positions as life governor of the 
Montreal General Hospital, a director of 
the Quebec Society for Crippled 
Children, a member of the Alouette Foot- 
ball Council and honorary life member 
and a director of the St. Patrick's Society 
of Montreal. 

He has been with Schenley since 1963, 
when he joined the distillery as its direc- 
tor of advertising. He has served as presi- 
dent of Schenley Canada Inc. since 1969 
and has been the company’s chief ex- 
ecutive officer since 1972. 

Donald McNaughton’'s appointment 
was confirmed by the Board of Governors 
at its June meeting, the same meeting at 
which Glen T. Fisher and Mildred 
Queene Bronfman Lande were _ reap- 
pointed first and second vice-chairmen, 
respectively. 











People centre 
opens 


MANY OF THE PEOPLE who for years have 
been working on projects that might go 
under the general heading of ‘human 
development’ at Concordia finally havea 
home. It’s the Centre for Research in 
Human Development and its director is 
psychologist Lisa Serbin, a professional 
with a growing reputation in the field of 
child development. 

Our research covers all phases of 
human growth from infancy to old age, 
focussing on how individuals respond to 
life stresses,’’ she says. Specialists at the 
centre will study how personal history 
and current environment are factors in an 
individual's ability to cope with stress. 

The centre, housed on the fringes of the 
Sir George Williams campus in the Guy 
Metro Building, is supported by a 
$100,000 grant from the Quebec govern- 
ment's research agency as well as by 
grants totalling more than $330,000 ear- 
marked for various projects conducted by 
researchers attached to the centre. 

Among the projects undertaken by the 
centre are studies into how sex dif- 
ferences develop, studies into the predic- 
tion of psychological disorders and how 
people adjust to aging. 

The centre presents an opportunity to 
formally bring other professionals besides 
psychologists into the research process. 
Members of the Psychology Department 
will be joined by researchers from Ap- 
plied Social Science, Education and Fine 
Arts and other collaborators will be 
drawn from the U of M, McGill, the Mon- 
treal Children's Hospital and from the 
University of Ottawa. Serbin calls the 
centre a needed ‘superstructure’ to bring 
together professionals from all those in- 
stitutions and agencies engaged in some 
aspect or other of human development. 

She hopes the centre, formally opened 
in November, will increase public 
awareness of human development pro- 
blems as well as produce tangible results 
for the benefit of community agencies 
which have a multitude of problems re- 
quiring solutions. © 


Centre director Lisa Serbin 





STORY LACKED BALANCE 


I was disappointed to read the article 
entitled '‘'Cool Collectors and Heat Sav- 
ings’’ in the May/June 1981 issue of the 
Concordia University Magazine because 
the text of the article does not mention 
Dr. S. Lin, the co-investigator. You will 
recall that after you sent a photographer 
to photograph me alone, I telephoned you 
and specifically pointed out that this was 
a joint project. I do not think merely ad- 
ding the photograph insert of Dr. Lin and 
the caption conveys the fact that Dr. Lin 
is an equal participant in this project. I 
believe that you could have and should 
have made the minor editorial changes re- 
quired to give the proper and justified 
credits especially in view of the fact that 
you were informed of the suspected er- 
ror. I trust that you will print a suitable 
clarification in the next issue of the 
magazine. 

K.I. Krakow 

Associate Professor 
Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 


Editor: On reflection, I must admit Dr. Lin's 
role appears a secondary one and this is not 
the case. I apologize. It is often the case in 
these ‘round-up’ series that personalities are 
minimized in favour of actual research fin- 
dings. No slight was intended. 


SHOCKED AND DISMAYED 


This note is in response to the ugliness 
portrayed in an article titled ‘‘Working in 
Far Arabie"’ (March/April, 1981). 

I am insulted by your comments referr- 
ing to the fact that Jews are not permitted 
in Saudi Arabia. 

To condone such trash is intolerable. 

To treat the non admittance, expulsion 
of Jews, one of whom is presently shock- 
ed and dismayed, in the same breath as 
the costs of a trip and the hazards of 
malaria is repulsive. 

I am not an animal, I am a human be- 
ing. In disgust, 

Alan Gutman 
Montreal 


TRAVELLER'S FARE 


Further to Stirling Dorrance’s article on 
rail travel (May/June), I include the gist of 
a letter I sent to VIA Rail last fall. Out of 
seven return trips between Montreal and 
Kingston—fourteen runs—we experienc- 





ed only one which could be termed 
‘uneventful’. We were given seats after a 
minimum amount of haggling, we sat, sve 
arrived, we disembarked. Certainly 
nowhere near as exciting as the other thir- 
teen treks! 

The VIA Rail Way"’ 

Three reserved seats can mean showing 
up at Central Station at 6:30 a.m. with 
two groggy kids to find VIA has never 
heard of you, your file number notwith- 
standing. 

Three reserved seats turn out to be on 
different cars, or if you are lucky, you get 
to sit together in the last possible space 
available, your own fully equipped com- 
partment, the washroom. There are 
usually at least two or three empty cars 
where you will not be permitted to 
sit—it's the VIA Rail way! 

Things did get a little better, or I got a 
lot louder: on our last, and I mean last 
journey, we met a helpful conductor who 
actually smiled. When I blocked the door 
with my luggage at my feet, my son cling- 
ing to my knees and a sleeping baby in 
my arms, and refused to push my way 
through however many cars it would re- 
quire to find my ‘reserved’ seats, he 
graciously allowed us to take up a booth 
in the snack car. The kids loved it. Room 
to stretch. Junk food only too accessible. 
They learned terrific new songs, amazing 
new words. They also witnessed people 
drinking themselves sick in the adjacent 
bar. They had never seen anyone throw 
up in their own shoes before. 

Expect nothing from VIA and you won't 
be surprised. 

Judy Carruthers 
Montreal 


Editor: VIA‘s okay. You ought to try British 
Rail and their $12 breakfast on for size, not 
to say their fare schedules. 


DEGREE EXCHANGE 


Perhaps you can help me. I am a 
graduate of Loyola College before its 
merger with Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity. Is it possible to trade in my Loyola 
College degree for a Concordia University 
degree? 

If this is in fact possible, perhaps you 
would be good enough to outline the 
procedure. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 
S.I. Clayman 
Toronto 


Editor: We're advised by the registrar that 
the degree cannot be traded because it 
represents academic work done at a specific 
time, in your case when Loyola was Loyola 
and not Concordia. A Concordia degree 
would, in effect, be a misrepresentation. On 
the other hand, if you'd like to do it all over 


again... © 
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Misunderstanding 


THEY REALLY CAN'T understand each 
other. University teachers, I mean. Train- 
ed though they are to the nth degree in 
logic, their faculty meetings are studies in 
chaos and indecision. Historians rage at 
economists and theologians mutter oaths 
from the darker passages of the Old Testa- 
ment at classicists who respond with 
phrases from the Greek that Plato never 
knew. Why is this, you ask? The usual ex- 
planation is overspecialization, itself 
made necessary by the enormous quan- 
tities of information to be absorbed in 
each field. The real reason is given here 
for the first time. It has something to do 
with football, so let's start there. 

The earliest origins of football came to 
light only a few weeks ago. You see, I had 
been complaining to the Dean about my 
office, the shabbiest office in Concordia’'s 
most dilapidated building. He muttered 
something about it being a fine, modern 
structure, the while scraping his finger- 
nail in an embarrassed sortof way along 
the wall. To our amazement, those scrap- 
ings revealed a beautiful series of pic- 
tographs, since carbon dated at 27,000 
B.C., that told, for the first time, of the 
origins of football. 

It seems that Ttglk, an Inglisi youth at 
loose ends after a massacre was idly kick- 
ing the severed head of a victim across the 
field. His brother playfully darted out and 
hooked the head away from Ttglk. Ttglk, 
always ready for a bit of sport, chuckled 
delightedly as he hit his brother over the 
head with a club. (Some authorities hold 
that this act qualifies Ttglk as the inventor 
of hockey; but the weight of opinion is 
that hockey could not have developed un- 
til the invention of the spear.) Other 
tribesmen, sunk in the ennui that follows 
any massacre, caught the infectious 
raillery of the two brothers and the field 
was soon covered with dozens of laughing 
tribesmen swinging their clubs and kick- 
ing heads, severed and attached, to and 
fro. There, on the wall of my office, was 
the first game of football. 

The rest we know from traditional 
sources. About 3000 B.C., the Inglisi were 
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harried out of North America by the 
Franglisi, who had a technological advan- 
tage in their invention of the spear. The 
Inglisi settled in the southern half of a 
deservedly uninhabited island they called 
Ingland where they completed the 
development of the head kicking game 
they called soccer after the woolen cover- 
ings they used to protect their feet. (The 
coverings were actually sheepskins, but 
the Inglisi were notoriously poor 
spellers). 

Anyway, clubs soon disappeared from 
the game as the Inglish forests shrank, for 
the Inglisi had discovered that wood 
floated and that they could place the 
criminal, the poor, and other undesirables 
on chunks of wood to float over the 
horizon never to return. Heads, too, 
disappeared as the Inglisi were always 
short of good heads. In place of their 
heads, the Inglisi used very similar ob- 
jects, inflated bladders. Then, since they 
did not wish to distract the poor from the 
life of misery that would gain them entry 
to Heaven, they restricted the game to the 
damned rich who played in their public 
schools—which were actually private. (I 
said they couldn't spell.| 

In the nineteenth century, a public 
school boy at Rugby found the ball at his 


feet and, instead of kicking it in the ap- 


proved fashion, picked it up and ran with 
it. Rugby football, as distinct from soccer 
football, was born. 

Written rules for rugby were few, and 
they didn't make much sense. Opposing 
Players, for example, were not supposed 
to touch each other during the scrum, that 
time when the ball was put into play. In 
fact, they couldn't help touching each 
other; but it didn't matter. Only a few 
teams, the favoured few in the public 
schools, played the game. They knew 
each other; they knew the spirit of the 
rules. Like children playing tag, they 
could fluff the rules and play along on a 
sort of gentlemen's understanding. It was 
all very Inglisi. 

Meanwhile, the poor and the criminal, 
drifting along on their chunks of wood, 





bumped into the land their Inglisi 
ancestors had left thousands of years 
before, still guarded by spear-waving 
Franglisi; but the Inglisi overwhelmed 
them with a still more terrible weapon, 
the limited-liability stock company. So it 
was that the Inglisi and the Franglisi settl- 
ed into uneasy cohabitation in the New 
World. 

Inevitably, the more successful Inglisi, 
desiring to emulate the successful Inglisi 
back on the sodden island they still called 
home, sent their children to private 
schools; (they had, at least, learned to 
spell). There, the children took up rugby 
football in further emulation. 

The result was incredible confusion. 
Where dozens had played the game in In- 
gland, here there were thousands, for this 
was a land which produced many rich. 
Nor were these the rich by birth, but the 
newly rich. Here were no cozy games bet- 
ween old and familiar friends, but con- 
tests between strangers. Ambiguity in the 
written rules translated into chaos on the 
playing field. The solution was clear. Ap- 
ply the rules where possible. Write new 
rules where necessary. The scrum 
became the scrimmage with opposing 
players lined up a yard apart so they 
could not touch. The free flowing, non 
stop game of rugby became one of downs 
so the referees could keep track of what 
was happening. The quarterback, so- 
called because he had stood one quarter 
of the way back on the field from its cen- 
tre, became a team general. In short, in 
adapting an Old World game to the condi- 
tions of the New World, a completely 
new game, football, was invented. 

So, now you understand why university 
teachers can't talk to each other. 

Well, think about it for a minute. Look, 
in the Old World, learning was for the 
privileged and leisured few. No one wor- 
ried about the difference between an an- 
thropologist and an economist. No one 
worried about whether you studied in- 
ductively, deductively, or seductively. 
Something interested you. You studied it. 
You thought about it. That was it. You 
were all gentlemen. You understood the 
spirit of the rules. 

Oh, but the confusion that brought into 
the New World. We had never been 
gentlemen. Or leisured. We had never 
played the game before, so we sat down 
and applied the written rules (the ones 
that had largely been ignored) and we 
wrote others to fill in the gaps. And we in- 
vented a new game. Hell, we invented fif- 
ty new games. So here we are, all on the 
same field, playing different games that 
have nothing to do with each other and 
precious little to do with anything that 
matters. 

When Ttglk's brother hooked away the 
head, Ttglk bashed him with a club. Ttglk 
knew where it was at. © 








POETSPARK 





“Where are the reckless, dangerous, demonic poets? Dying of 
tenure, writing their petulent odes of self-discovery and all too 
glibly describing themselves as poets,’ Alumnus Sid Marty says. 
He offers opinions on the creative writing industry to interviewer 
George Galt. 





GER 


A POET WHO WRITES a bestselling account 
of life as a park ranger? The idea, at first 
blush, seems about as congruous as a bear 
penning sonnets. Sid Marty is probably 
the only man in Canada who could fit 
either billing. His popular book of non- 
fiction prose, Men for the Mountains, sold 
so well over the counter and through the 
Book-of-the-Month Club that he has been 
able to continue unmolested his other 
career as ‘’singing bear,"’ a label friends 
have attached to his lumberjack frame 
and mellifluous public poetry reading. 

Marty, who has published as well two 
respected volumes of poetry (Headwaters 
and Nobody Danced with Miss Rodeo, both 
issued by McClelland and Stewart) is 
much more careful how he labels himself. 

''T have a lot of trouble with the word 
‘poet’,’’ he allows. ‘‘In high school I had 
to use my fists to defend my predilections 
for publishing verse. Nowadays being a 
poet has more cachet. The magazines and 
the chapbooks pour off some endlessly 
highfalutin conveyor belt, and in my 
more paranoid moments, I suspect that 
poets are now in the majority. They are 
out there, lying under your car changing 
the oil, behind the teller's cage, driving 
the big choo-choo at CN, scribbling pro- 
miscuously. And academe is rife with 
them. 

‘So I now must count myself out. I'ma 
writer, sometimes of poetry, sometimes 
of prose. I think the word poet should be 
one that is allowed only to very 
distinguished writers of verse."' 

Although he studied English at Concor- 
dia and then for a year as a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Calgary, Marty 
has little time for the creative writing in- 
dustry that has installed itself in univer- 
sities across the land. ''I'd like to try and 
attack the notion, engendered in the even- 
ing creative writing class, that writing 
poetry is easy, that it is something that 
anyone can do, if they have obtained the 


CONTINUED 
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necessary credits. Universities now 
authorize us to write poetry. Too often 
these days poetry resides in the simper of 
the neurasthenic idler, in the squeal of 
the axegrinder’s wheel. 

‘Where are the reckless, dangerous, 
demonic poets? Dying of tenure, writing 
their petulant odes of self-discovery and 
all too glibly describing themselves as 
poets. They form clubs and multiply, they 
give each other awards and writer-in- 
residence positions. They really are 
becoming very sleazy these days. And 
besides, they don't give any of these 
wonderful things to yours truly." 

This is strong stuff, and one wonders if 
his university days were a disappoint- 
ment, or if some imperceptive professor 
insulted his talent. Not at all, he says. '’Sir 
George had a very fine English depart- 
ment, and a program of readings. In the 
course of two terms, I heard most of the 
luminaries of North American literature. 
For a Calgary boy, it was heady stuff. I 
also got some good counsel from Pro- 
fessor Wynne Francis, my first teacher of 


Can. Lit. She told me not to try combining; 


a teaching career with a career in writing. 
Good advice, but I wasted a year in 
graduate school at the University of 
Calgary before I realized how good it was. 

‘Poetry will never have any heart or 
life except in the people. In the academy 
it can surely find a welcome, but it can't 
flourish there, without the fresh air of the 
open, or the acrid odour of the real." 

This sounds very much like Marty's 
narrative voice in Men for the Mountains, 
which documents his years as a warden 
in Jasper, Yoho, and Banff National 
Parks. A distrust of abstractions pervades 
the book. The writer celebrates the real, 
tangible, sensual facets of mountain life, 
always delving in this approach, for 
either woodsman or writer, is not seeing 
the forest for the trees. Marty has eyes for 
both. The book portrays his own 
wilderness experience within the larger 
context of the parks and their history, and 
touches with vigorous images and fresh 
anecdotes the cosmic connection between 
human survival and the pulse of the 
natural world. Marty is what we now call 
an environmentalist, but he bypasses, to 
his credit, the usual platitudes about 
ecological balance, bio-degradable gar- 
bage, and nutritional bliss through soya- 
bean consumption. 

The other refreshing traits of Marty's 
work, both poetry and prose, are its 
humour and clarity. Here is a writer who 
has something to say and spares no effort 
in conveying it. The tangled complexities 
of much modern poetry leave him 
unconvinced. 

Since the dawn and continual re- 
incarnation of T.S. Eliot, both poets and 
readers have suffered from the deliberate 
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obfuscation of the text in poetry. Part of 
the problem lies in poets who spend so 
much time analyzing and _ teaching 
literature. After a while, they begin to 
construct poems which respond to their 
own analytical constructions."’ 

One of the inevitable spin-offs of ob- 
fuscation is humourlessness, a failing for 
which Marty does not have to answer. 
Men for the Mountains is laced with belly- 
laughs, most of them self-deprecating. 
The same self-deprecating style is used in 
some of the lighter poems, though a 


serious note is usually lurking behind the - 


goofery. There is a finely rendered scene 
in the mountain book where Marty is 
dangling from a thin cable over a cliff, on 
his first day of mountain rescue training, 
with all the terror that any reasonable 
man would feel. The fear is punctured by 
his ‘'victim,’’ an experienced rescue 
worker with a black sense of humour 
whom Marty has to piggy-back up the 


“Last week I did throw a 
guy out of a friend's pizza 
parlour. He was sitting on 
the counter swearing at her 
and spitting pizza on the 
floor, and he kept shouting 
‘Call me a cop. Call me a 
cop.’ 

"You're a cop,’ I said. 
Then I threw him out.” 


cliff face by means of the cable. This is 
not by nature a slapstick situation, but in 
the writing it comes off as hilarious and is 
typical of the artful comedy with which 
the book is spiced. 

Comedy, though, is not at the heart of 
Marty's feeling for the Rockies. He re- 
mains in almost mystical awe of their 
alluring power. When asked why he lives 
in the mountains, he answers very 
seriously, ‘‘I suppose one of the main 
reasons, aside from the usual, routine, 
scenic splendour is that the landscape is 
dangerous and unforgiving. That is, if you 
go outside, which I do. The mountains 
give the ego something to chip away at, 


keeps the little devil occupied. There are’ 


certain dues that I've paid, and kinship 
with the life that goes on here, and a 


friend or two that's buried nearby. So I: 


stay, for now.” 

It seems to be this serious side of him 
that sometimes hardens into fist- 
slamming toughness, though one gets the 
impression that the brawling toughness is 
calculated, seldom the product of blind 


rage. And the humour is never far away. 
A question about recent brawls is 
answered matter-of-factly. 

‘Well, let's see. Me and the Hubley 
boys got in a fight up in Fort Nelson after 
a reading up there. Three riggers had 
dared to insult our manhood, etcetera. 
Actually, I just stood with a bag of poetry 
books and refereed, and also directed 
Charlene Hubley, who was trying to back 
up the truck for our getaway. Anyway, 
the riggers lost. 

‘Since then, not much. Last week I did 
throw a guy out of a friend's pizza 
parlour. But he had it coming. He‘was sit- 
ting on the counter swearing at yher and 
spitting pizza on the floor, and he kept 
shouting ‘Call me a cop. Call me a cop.’ 

"You're a cop,’ I said. Couldn't resist 
it. Then I threw him out." 

In his prose book, Marty calls himself a 
nineteenth century man. Certainly he is 
in many ways an old-fashioned writer, 
one who loves to tell a good story and 
doesn't mind his role as performer at 
readings, a role he is said to assume well.. 

‘At one time I made my living playing 
guitar and singing in clubs, so unlike 
some writers, I suffer from guilt pangs if I 
don't do the best I can for the listener. If 
the audience isn't expecting much, they 
are at least entitled to hear the poem 
clearly. But spare us from the poet's 
verveless unrhymed hiccups, his nervous 
stutter and twitch, his sotto voce jibes at 
absent critics, his commonplace paranoia. 
God knows he probably has good cause to 
be paranoid, but let him not make it into 


-an attribute."’ 


Writers like Marty, the kind of writer 
we tend to regard as ‘‘serious’’ or 
“literary'', often have difficulty staying 
afloat in Canada. This one seems content 
to take life as it comes. Married, with two 
children, he has managed to survive on 
his royalties for the past few years, and 
seems able to rejoice in each small vic- 
tory. His most satisfying moment, he says 
earnestly, was when his first book Head- 
waters was accepted, and the kind of 
wide-eyed enthusiasm he applies to nis 
memory of that moment marks him as the 
kind of committed writer who wants only 
to stay published and stay alive. As for 
the rest, the royalties, the status, the ele- 
ment of self-promotion inevitable in any 
writer's life (and central to many), these 
all seem incidental to Marty's drive. 

He has relinquished his living as a 
warden, and taken up writing full-time. 
‘When I worked for the government, I 
could always justify not writing because 
of other obligations. There are no more 
excuses now. There is nobody else to 
blame." 

Will he still be writing in 20 years? ''It 
depends on the emotional health of the 
commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. If I'm still around, I'll have to.''© 
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You're sitting in front of your terminal in NDG wondering which 
course to go to. Sony's, Concordia's, or the new one at Harvard? 


By Sheila Rosenberg. 


#2 Dennis Dicks: The French have a system that does away with telephone books. 


In Sweden, a 


interactive television link has 
been set up between 
Stockholm University and 
students and healthcare 
workers in outlying areas. 
The system, whieh can ac- 
commodate up to 64 people at 
once, enables users to see one 
another and interact as they 
would in an ordinary 
seminar. 

At the Columbus campus of 
Ohio State University, even- 
ing students watch pretaped 
university lectures on a pay 
T.V. system called QUBE. 
Students also use the system 
to take televised multiple 
choice exams at home. They 
record their answers on a 
control box which relays 
them to a central computer 
terminal. 

New developments in com- 
munication technology will 
radically change higher 


- education. Telidon, the Cana- 


dian developed computer 


communications network, 
will one day link home video 
screens to distant data banks. 
Millions will have easy access 
to vast quantities of informa- 
tion and educational material. 

Video discs will enable 
students to learn on their 
own. These devices, which 
can store printed material, 
graphics, and film, resemble 
record albums but, like video 
cassettes, are viewed on a 
T.V. screen. They can be pro- 
grammed to ask questions 
and, depending on the 
answer received, jump to the 
appropriate part of the lesson. 

This new technology offers 
numerous advantages. Pro- 
fessionals, such as doctors or 
engineers, will use it to keep 
abreast of new developments 
in their fields. More people, 
particularly those in isolated 
areas, will have access to 
education. What's more, lear- 
ning will become a lifelong 
process. 


Despite these benefits, 
however, critics fear com- 
munication technology will 
dehumanize education. Peo- 
ple will communicate 
through machines instead of 
face to face. In _ theory, 
students will be able to attend 
lectures, confer with pro- 
fessors, and consult research 
materials without ever setting 
foot in a university. 

Students of the future 
might not settle for inter- 
pretations of scholarly texts 
when they can deal directly 
with the people who wrote 
them. Long distance video 
links will make the skills of 
first rate experts available to 
everyone. John Daniel, Con- 
cordia's Academic Vice Rec- 
tor, thinks that a ‘’star 
system'’’ could develop 
among faculty members. 
Those who are well known 
will gain a wide audience; the 
lessor known will spend more 
time administering and 
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overseeing students’ work, 
and less time on research. 

It is conceivable that 
telecommunications could 
jeopardize the future of 
universities. Apart from those 
who are attracted to residen- 
tial colleges, many students 
may not want to spend time 
and money travelling to com- 
muter universities—Concor- 
dia, for example—if they can 
attend lectures at the London 
School of Economics or Har- 
vard—without leaving home. 

Or looked at another way, 
need Concordia or any other 
university worry about 
shrinking clientéles locally 
when Telidon can ‘‘access'’ 
students to Concordia pro- 
grams no matter where they 


-live? 


In addition, more and more 
people will take courses out- 
side the university. Industry 
is already using communica- 
tion technology to give 
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Immersion in France 


The University of Tours in the fabulous 
Chateaux Country offers one month 
language courses for beginners to ad- 
vanced students of French. Afternoons 
are free to enjoy faculty-conducted ex- 
cursions in the beautiful Loire Valley, 
Brittany, Normandy, etc. 

Our low rate includes scheduled return 
flights to Paris, university residence 
accommodation, most meals, tuition, 
group transfers from Paris! 


Departures on June 30, July 31 and 
August 31. 


Inclusive prices from 


Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1698.00 
Western Canada cities $1998.00 


Immersion in Spain 


One month courses in Spanish at the 
Centro de Espanol for beginning to aa- 
vanced students of Spanish. To 
enhance learning, accommodation is 
with a Spanish family and includes 
three meals daily. Tuition, transfers 
and return flight to Malaga are also in- 
cluded in this low price. 


Departures on June 30, July 31 and 
August 31 
Inclusice prices from 


Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1698.00 
Western Canada cities $1998.00 


Immersion in Germany 


One month German language courses 
in Bonn, Germany. Details available 
upon request. 


Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1698.00 
Western Canada cities $1998.00 


Departure dates available upon request. 


Regular monthly departures now avail- 
able throughout the winter at special 
rates! Call or write for full details. 


Ship’s School Educational Tours Ltd. 
95 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Ont. 
N3T 2J1 Tel: (519) 756-4900 


WHAT’S 


There’s always room for 
more news from 
graduates in the Alumni 
Post, page 29. 


NEWS? 
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employees on-the-job train- 
ing. If it decides to make its 
educational services available 
to the public, universities will 
face stiff competition. John 
Daniel predicts that they 
‘will have much less of a 
monopoly on learning at the 
institutional level.’ 

But- most sources believe 
that universities will survive. 
Although resource materials 
will be widely available, 
students will still need some 
kind of meeting place ‘'to pro- 
cess information on a human 
level, through the medium of 
other people,’’ Communica- 


tion Studies’ Dennis Murphy 


says. 


Universities « 


the future may be very dif- 
ferent places, though. Bob 
Wagner, also of Communica- 
tion Studies, predicts that 
they will become smaller, 
and more decentralized, with 
a network of branch cam- 
puses. Wagner, who is 
visiting from Ohio State, adds 
that they will become ‘'‘more 
of a place like a workshop, 
lab, or creative centre rather 
than an information 


. dispenser."’ 


Already, several univer- 
sities make use of existing 
communication systems to 
reach vast numbers of 
students. The oldest and best 
known is Britain's Open 
University. Students attend 
lectures at home by radio and 
television and receive printed 
material by mail. They can 
obtain counselling or tutoring 
in person at several hundred 
local study centres, and 
return completed assign- 
ments by mail, to be marked 
by computers or instructors. 

In Canada, Athabasca 
University, headquartered in 
three buildings in the in- 
dustrial area of northwest Ed- 
monton, is modelled along 


the same lines, although less 
use is made of television. 


Students and tutors maintain 


regular contact by telephone; 
it is unlikely that they will 
meet face to face. Students 
can enroll any time of the 
year and study at their own 
pace. Most live in Alberta or 
British Columbia, but some 
are scattered across the 
country. 

Téléuniversité, in Quebec, 
also uses distance learning. 
Unlike Athabasca, however, 
it requires its students to at- 
tend group meetings in local 
centres under the supervision 
of a tutor. 

John Daniel has worked at 
all three institutions and he 
thinks they are ‘'the way of 
the future.'' He points out 
that the Open University, 
which started in 1971, is now 
the largest in Britain. To date, 
it has graduated 40,000 BAs 
and BScs. Its current enrol- 


‘ment is 70,000. 


When Daniel joined 
Téléuniversité in 1973 as 
Director for Television, there 
were 500 students. By 1977 
enrolment had jumped _ to 
15,000. Similarly, when he 
began his stint as Academic 
Vice President at Athabasca 
in 1978 there were 1,000 
students. When he left in the 
middle of 1980, there were 
4,000. 

Daniel thinks that distance 
learning, when _ properly 
done, is more effective than 
traditional teaching methods. 
‘Putting 30 people in a 
classroom does not necessari- 
‘ly guarantee good interac- 
tion,’’ he notes. 

‘The thing that bothers me 
most about traditional 
teaching is that unless you're 
careful, you create a situation 
of dependency between stu- 
dent and teacher. It's healthy 
to train people to become 
learners by themselves."' 

Distance learning can reach 
more people at less expense, 





Dennis Murphy: Society will sti 
need institutions for face-to-face 
contact. 














John Daniel: Industry will be able to 
compete with universities. 





provided it uses a mix of 
technologies that is not too 
costly. At present, it relies on 
television, radio, telephone, 


and the post. But Daniel 
predicts that it will use more 
advanced technologies like 
Telidon, when they become 
commonplace. 

The demand for videotex 
systems (the generic term for 
Telidon) is already growing in 
the private sector. According 
to several forecasts, however, 
universities will be slow to 
pick up on such new trends. 


Little USE is made 


of existing facilities. In Con- 
cordia's Hall building there 
are televisions in almost 
every classroom, but they are 
seldom utilized. David Mit- 
chell, of Educational Tech- 
nology, says his department's 
film rental budget is 
low—between $500 and $600 
a year—and only a dozen or 
so films are rented from 
outside. 

He points out that tradi- 
tionally, universities resist 
change. ‘’People are happy 
with things as they are. 
Basically there's no incentive 
to improve." 


Moreover, with budget cut- 
backs, few universities can 
afford to invest in elaborate 
communication systems. ''If 
we're doing all right now 
with declining budgets and 
constant enrolment,’’ Mit- 
chell asks, ‘‘what is the 
likelihood that money will be 
spent on new ‘toys’ intended 
to improve the process of 
learning?’ 

Nor is adequate material 
available for these systems. 
Producing educational 
packages is time consuming 
and costly. But Educational 
Technology's Dennis Dicks 
thinks that if communication 
systems can provide a service 
the public pays for, the 
revenue can be used to 
finance educational services. 


“The French have a 
Telidon-like system called 
ANTIOPE," he says by way 
of example. ‘'They got the 
idea of doing away with 
telephone directories and giv- 
ing everyone who owned a 
telephone an ANTIOPE 
system that provides direc- 
tory information. 

Everybody has one of 
these things and they're pay- 
ing for a service they want. If 
I want to add another ser- 
vice—an educational ser- 
vice—a large part of it would 
already be paid for.” 

Nevertheless, like most of 
his colleagues, Dicks thinks it 
will be some time before 
universities use such 
sophisticated equipment. 
''The problem is, there's not a 
large enough population to 
support the use of any of 
these technologies,’’ he ex- 
plains. ‘I don't see it chang- 
ing very soon." 

Communication technol- 
ogy—if and when it is 
used—holds numerous 
possibilities for higher learn- 
ing: Bat the “age, old 
pedagogical dilemma will re- 
main—how to hold the 
students’ attention. As John 





Daniel points out, ‘If you're 
using T.V., you have to make 
it like a T.V. program. It's not 
enough to see someone scrib- 
bling on the _ blackboard. 
Unless the guy is_ super- 
duper, he'll be even more 
boring than in the class- 
room. '' 








Bob Wagner: Universities will 
become networks of branch 
campuses. 
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No 


THE WIDESPREAD MYTHS, misunderstan- 
dings and plain old wives’ tales about 
hypnosis and its effects are fascinating, 
even to those of us who consider hyp- 
notism to be no more than a contrived cir- 
cus act. 

To Campbell Perry, a 43-year-old 
Australian psychology professor at Con- 
cordia, the whole subject has been a con- 
suming interest since his undergraduate 
days at Sydney University where he 
began studying the uses and effects of 
hypnosis. 

His enthusiasm quickly com- 
municates itself to anyone discussing the 
matter with him. But the thing that struck 
me right off the bat when I met him 
was his chain-smoking, a habit hypnotism 
is popularly thought to combat. He spoke 
in puffs of smoke, jets of conversation 
streaking with radar-like precision 
through the cloud cover that hangs over 
his cell-like lab. ‘‘When we talk about 
hypnosis for the alleviation to smoking it 
must be remembered that motivation, as 
in sO many areas, is the key to success,"' 
Cam Perry explained in his native 
‘Strine (‘Strine seems to be an Aussie’s 
phonetic equivalent of ‘Australian’). 

In fact, he pointed out that in the 
three studies carried out at Concordia in 
recent years, there was a success rate of 


only 25 percent and these were people 
who, researchers reckoned, would have 
quit smoking in any case. As Perry said, 
there's motivation and motivation. In pain 
reduction experiments, by contrast, the 
pain was successfully reduced in 60 per- 
cent of the cases. In weight loss ex- 
periments, he said, only 20 percent of 
subjects treated succeeded in losing the 
pounds, again proving the difference bet- 


ween motivation and laid-back wishful! 


thinking. 

The distinctions led Perry back to 
definitions. ‘'In its simplest terms hyp- 
nosis is just a state in which there 1s a 
diminution of the subject's logical and 
critical processes and an increase in his or 
her imaginative, fantasy type of thinking. 

‘‘Somehow in ways that we don't yet 
fully understand, there is still some sort 
of monitoring process going on. There is 
not a complete knocking out of one’s 
ability to comprehend the events taking 
place. A parallel perhaps could be drawn 
with alcohol. Although drunk it is. 
unusual when all controls leave anyone,’ 
he told me. 

The history of serious research into 
hypnosis is comparatively recent, 
although Benjamin Franklin did made a 
secret report to the King of France in 1784 
on its potential moral dangers. In France 














—— 


they have to do. 


Cam Perry, left, and subject. 


almost 100 years ago there were ex- 
periments in efforts to control violent 
mental patients. Today the research is 
much more scientific and has several very 
practical applications. 

‘Where it is possibly most valuable,'' 
Perry told me, ‘'is in the field of pain con- 
trol. Now we can often significantly 
reduce even quite chronic pain. In studies 
in which I have been involved, we 
have managed, on occasion, a reduction 
in pain caused by spinal damage, of up to 
50 percent. When you consider that mor- 
phine can sometimes only bring about a 
60 percent reduction, we feel that there is 
the beginning of a significant 
breakthrough here."' 

Another application is the use of hyp- 
nosis in controlling asthma attacks. There 
have been noted cases where asthmatics 
have been cured with no recurrances 
whatsoever. 

Dermatologists too have used hyp- 
nosis as a tool for the control of serious 
skin disorders. ‘‘Almost every clinical 
psychologist whom I know has at some 
time been approached after all other 
avenues have been tried, with a severe 
dermatological case and hypnosis has 
often helped considerably. ''Hypnosis for 
the control of serious burns is one of the 
most interesting areas in which we are 


While its potential is explored, exponents help 
some smokers to quit, and a good percentage 
of accident victims with pain reduction 
techniques. And charlatans, reports freelance 
Simon Twiston Davies, continue to do what 


,prized $500 microphone. 


working now. There are three or four 
studies going on at the moment. The in- 
vestigators say that if they can get to a 
burn victim early enough they can often 
reduce the amount of ultimate scarring. It 
is certainly true that you can reduce the 
distress caused when dressings are chang- 
ed on a severely burned patient. This is 
something which has happened at the 
Montreal General Hospital. Some burn 
victims also go into deep depression after 
an accident, blaming themselves for it. 
This often means that they won't eat. We 
have had some _ great successes in 
revitalizing appetites by the use of 
hypnosis."' 

Perry explained how he videotapes all 
his experiments, showing me his much 
“You can 
almost hear one hand clapping.'' The 
microphone is useful picking up the 
sound of a subject in deep hypnosis. 

He demonstrated some of the 
videotapes of his experiments but first ex- 
plained the preparation work that goes in- 
to his investigations. 

‘There is only a certain percentage of 
the population who are highly susceptible 
to hypnosis. In order to discover this 
percentage we give lectures to volunteers 
usually students and over a short period 
we are able to whittle down the numbers 








to those who are truly susceptible. The 
last series of experiments we did produc- 
ed in the region of 300 volunteers, of 
which only 23 could be said to be highly 
‘responsive. 

The experiments are usually based on 
a set of Stanford University tests, which 
were worked out about twenty years ago. 
The tests allow a standard of comparison 
with other work in the same field. 

Another aspect of the preliminary 
work, Perry explained, was getting the 
subject in the right frame of mind before 
hypnosis occurs. The more relaxed a per- 
son is and the more confident he is about 
going into a hypnotic state, the easier the 
experiments will be to perform. 

The technique itself is remarkably 
simple to a practised hypnotist. ''You get 
a person to look at fixed point"’ he said. A 
thumbnail, a dot on the wall or even the 
top of a pencil will do quite adequately. 
You then make sure he is relaxed and 
comfortable. At a certain point when you 
are satisfied that the subject is ready you 
begin to take him into a deeper state. 
With a subject who is used to the process 
this need only take five minutes. With a 
new volunteer it can take up to half an 
hour." 

In the experiments I saw on video 


CONTINUED 
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Nailbiting therapy in the bedroom 


ONE OF THE MYSTERIES still surrounding hypnosis is 
whether a subject in an hypnotic state can truly be 
said to be under the power of the hypnotist. 
_ Charlatans and frauds have. since the earliest days us- 
ed hypnotism to further their own nefarious ends. 
Cam Perry, in a paper published not long ago in 
the Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnotism, 
describes a court case in which the hypnotist (he ad- 
mitted the acts attributed to him) was found guilty of 
three sexual offences against female clients. 


The 38-year-old New Zealander was a stage magi- 


cian who used hypnosis as part of his act. 

He was living in Sydney where, in late December 
1975, he demonstrated some hypnotic phenomena at 
a Christmas party and announced he was available 

for hypnotic consultation for various nervous tension 
problems — nailbiting, obesity and smoking. At the 
end of the party he was approached by three women 
who made appointments. 

Mrs. X. arrived alone at his apartment with a nail 
biting problem and the consultation took place in his 

bedroom. They chatted for half an hour, during 
which Mrs. X. talked about being raped at 15 and 
described her various sexual experiences before she 
was married. The hypnotist told Mrs. X. he would 
teach her how to achieve an orgasm with her hus- 
band. Following this, hypnosis was successfully at- 
tempted. He then suggested that she was in the mid- 
dle of a desert and induced her to remove all her 
clothes. He was about to go further when there was a 
knock at the door. Mrs. X. stood up, her eyes opened 
and she placed her hands over her breasts and asked 
for arobe. Having dealt with the knock at the door the 
man returned and put his arm around Mrs. X. and 
told her to relax and close her eyes once more. After 
more petting he attempted to kiss her. For the first 
time since the induction began Mrs. X. made an overt 
attempt at resistance explaining: '’I pushed him away 
because he did not have a beard. My husband has a 
full beard you see.'' The man immediately began 
dressing her, telling her that she would no longer 
have worries about her fingernails. He sat her on a 
chair and told her that when he counted to three she 
would wake up and feel no embarrassment. 

In cross examination during the subsequent court 
case, Mrs. X. stated she was aware of what was hap- 
pening but could do nothing about it. In answer to the 
prosecution she said: ''I was so relaxed — I did not 
seem to have any control of my muscles. I knew what 
he was doing but could not do anything to stop him.”’ 
Later she added she was aware of who she was with 
but ‘‘my mind was blank except for what he was sug- 
gesting. | was not thinking of anything else.’' 

Two similar charges were brought against the 
New Zealander and he admitted all offences, but 
pleaded not guilty on the grounds that it was impossi- 
ble to hypnotically coerce someone into an unconsen- 
ting act. The court found otherwise and he was 
sentenced to 15 years imprisonment. On appeal, 
however, the conviction was quashed on technical 
grounds. 
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Cam Perry, just starting a 
winter beard himself, col- 
lects testimony; “I pushed 
him away because he did 
not have a beard,’ she 
told the court. ‘My hus- 
band has a full beard you 
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see, 
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tape all had a calm clinical look to them; 
there was no feeling of the exotic about 
them at all. 

With the microphone behind the sub- 
ject and the camera focused so that it 
takes in both the hypnosis and the hyp- 
notized the experiments followed the 
lines set by the Stanford group. 

‘You are starting to go into hypnosis. 
You are relaxed and happy. At the start of 
a count to five you will drift into 
hypnosis. 

‘One, you are beginning to drift, your 
mind will always remain clear. 

‘Two, you are still relaxed you are 
moving further into hypnosis, you have 
no worries.'’ And so they went. 

The count for one particular subject 
continues for five minutes. Both people 
involved knew each other, a great help in 
inducing deep hypnosis. 

The first thing the young man in the 
trance was asked to do was to raise his 
arm and imagine it was an iron bar. This 
he did and announced that he was unable 
to move it when asked. It felt heavy and 
was an obvious strain for him. 

The next was an experiment into 
analgesia caused by hypnosis. '’Your left 
hand is becoming numb. You are losing 
all feeling in your hand below your watch 
strap. I am going to try an experiment 
which will give you a slight electric 
shock. Remember your left hand is 
numb. You can feel nothing in your left 
hand. Can you feel anything with your 
left hand?'’ The subject replied in the 
negative. ''I will now give you an electric 
shock with a six volt battery. Will you 
please let me know how it feels on a scale 
of one to ten?”’ 

Perry then produced a battery with 
two terminals which he first of all touch- 
ed the subjects right hand. There was an 
appreciable reaction. 

‘How would you rate that? did it 
hurt? how would you rate it?'’ The subject 
said six. Dr. Perry then attached the ter- 
minals to the left hand. There was no 
reaction. When asked the subject said 
two, but obviously suffered no ap- 
preciable pain. 

Cam Perry is the first to admit the 
field is still full of unknowns but he has, 
he feels, accumulated enough evidence 
that suggests hypnosis has an increasingly 
important role to play especially as it ap- 
plies to medicine. He also acknowledges 
that the field has attracted phoney practi- 
tioners. In fact he set out on the trail of 
one such fellow in Australia, some of the 
details of which are told in the accompa- 


nying story. © 
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pleaded not guilty on the grounds that it was impossi- 
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sentenced to 15 years imprisonment. On appeal, 


however, the conviction was quashed on technical 
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continues for five minutes. Both people 
involved knew each other, a great help in 
inducing deep hypnosis. 

The first thing the young man in the 
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he did and announced that he was unable 
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was an obvious strain for him. 
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Why Conventions 
Are Important 


Concordia political scientist Harold Angell gives his reasons 
(and in so doing provides illustrations the federal prime minister 
ultimately found too compelling to ignore). 


A BOOK BY JOHN MCMENEMY entitled The Language of Cana- 
dian Politics has an entry on ''Constitution'’ which begins as 
follows: 
A basic statement of the functions and relationships of in- 
stitutions and of individual rights in a political communi- 
ty. Constitutions may be “written’’ documents, but they 
may also include ‘‘unwritten” rules based on generally ac- 
cepted, cumulative patterns of behaviour. 


The difference between constitutional law and conven- 
tion lies between what you do by law and what you do 
because you must do it. It's as simple as that—you must do 
it. You must consult the provinces and get their consent 
before you take away some of their powers because if you 
don’t the country will be in deep trouble. The textbooks on 
federalism insist there should be no unilateral action by the 


central government affecting the provinces or vice versa. A : 


rule in the textbooks may not sound very impressive. But if 
the central government were to try to stop Quebec kicking 
around its English-speaking minority it might find that same 
Quebec taking action to accede to complete independence 
in short order. 

Some provinces have been kicking around their French- 
speaking minorities for generations. We had a legal (not 
conventional but legal) rule that Manitoba was to be bil- 
ingual. The legal rule was in the Manitoba Act, an Act of the 
Canadian Parliament. This rule was based on a constitu- 
tional rule (a legal one) — Section 133 of the British North 
America Act — our constitution. Nevertheless, until quite 
Such ‘‘unwritten” rules are called ''‘conventions.'' The main 
difference between them and laws is that laws have to be 
repealed when outmoded—if simply ignored they may be 
dragged out years later and used to the benefit of some 
litigant and to the great embarrassment of everyone else. 
But if a convention is ignored it may simply fade away if no 
one has any interest in maintaining or reviving it. 

To say that constitutional conventions are unimportant, 
or can be disregarded is absurd. Most of the British constitu- 
tion, on which we have drawn so heavily, and much of the 
Canadian constitution is in fact based on convention 
without a shred of the ‘‘legality'’ which Prime Minister 
Trudeau recently found so encouraging. 


recently Manitoba was not officially bilingual because it 
was a convention in Manitoba that the province should not 
be bilingual, and the legislature decided in 1890 to pass an 
Act which said that Manitoba was to be unilingual English. 
Now this Act was an illegal act, as the Supreme Court of 
Canada told us recently, at the same time it told us that Bill 
101 of Quebec was illegal when it tried to do the same 
thing—but in French. Nevertheless the province of 
Manitoba was unilingual English from 1890 until now 
because they wanted to be—and no one stopped them. And 
if the people of Manitoba in the future want French to have 
no rights there, it will have no rights. Convention is often 
more important than strict law. 

Take another example of strict law. In 1870 the Congress 
of the United States passed, by two thirds majorities in both 
houses, and three quarters of the state legislatures ratified 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which read: 

The right of citizens of the U.S. to vote not shall be denied 

or abridged by the U.S. or by any State on account of 

race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Clear enough? There's a constitutional legal rule if you like. 
Yet for nearly 100 years the amendment was ignored, was 
denied and was flouted in most of the 11 states which had 
made up the Confederacy—as well as in much of the rest of 
the United States. Most people were just not ready for it—to 
see a black man voting on a footing of equality with white 
men. The amendment was never repealed—that was never 
done—but blacks were prevented from voting by means of 
poll taxes, and intimidation of any who dared to try to 
register. As the Americans say, there's more than one way 
to skin a cat. The conclusion of this is that if a legal rule is 
opposed by enough people although not repealed it will pro- 
bably not be applied at all. The same will probably apply to 
equal rights for women for quite some time in some states, 


_ even if the Equal Rights Amendment is ratified. Of course, a 


similar rule applies to conventions. They will last as long as 
they are useful and people believe in their utility. 

What if we, like the U.S., had a written constitution and a 
Supreme Court charged with interpreting it against all 
abuses by the executive and legislative? This type of con- 

CONTINUED 
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stitution is not transgressed easily in a system where the 
‘judicial power"’ is seen as a basic element. 

Obviously, at crises when the President has Congress 
behind him and the force of public opinion as well, he can 
transform or even force interpretations of the written con- 
stitution. The New Deal is a case in point and is very in- 
teresting. In such a case, ''politics'’ tends to win out over 
written law in its most rigid form. But this can be done only 
with a large consensus. In the final analysis public opinion 
when mobilized, can play a major role whatever the con- 
stitutional position, written or unwritten, formal or 
informal. 

Britain's case should interest us more because here, 
although some of us would like a presidential regime, our 
framework is still of the parliamentary type, for better or 
worse. In London the place of constitutional convention is 
extremely important but nevertheless parliament is 
supreme. '’Parliament can do anything except make a man 
a woman” as Mr. Trudeau purposively reminded us recent- 
ly. This apparent contradiction in constitutional sources 
(convention important but parliament supreme) sometimes 
causes some confusion for outside observers. Some profit 
from this confusion to plead strict legality, when it is in 
their interest of course. This deliberately causes the pro-’ 
blem of legitimacy to disappear (the legitimacy of conven- 
tions, I mean). But this is only a form of reductionism. 

In Britain it is a rare government which would dare to at- 
tack important constitutional conventions head-on, even 
with the support of its parliamentary majority. This is 
because such conventionsare part of the rules of a game on 
which there is a minimum of consensus, and to violate them 
would risk grave consequences for the whole system. But 
what would happen, in fact, if a party in power decided that 
the rules of Cabinet responsibility were no longer worth- 
while and passed a law permitting future votes of non- 
confidence in the House of Commons to have no validity in- 
sofar as the government's resignation is concerned? It could 
just as well, maybe at the same time, suppress the (unwrit- 
ten) guarantees given to the Opposition and extend the 
powers of the Prime Minister to the point of making him a 
dictator. All of this would be quite constitutional, in the 
legalist sense of the term. However, the rules which block 
such a disastrous process are found largely in precedents 
recognized as obligatory, i.e., on conventions in areas. 
where there is neither case law nor written law at all. And 
furthermore if we were to try to put all of this in writing, we 
should tie ourselves up for a generation in a legalism worse 
than that of our American neighbors. 

Anyway, certain of these conventions have developed 
even in direct opposition to texts of laws without Parlia- 
ment intervening. Sometimes this is because these transfor- 
mations didn't bother it, sometimes because it would have 
been inopportune to fight them. The written law, like the 
Common law, is of course applied by the courts, as opposed 
to constitutional conventions. These latter (although form- 
ing part of constitutional law in the broad sense) are in a 
situation of total inferiority in the legalist sense of the term. 
Yet, as the celebrated constitutional writer A.V. Dicey 
noted a century ago, the authority of these conventions 
finds its basis partly in public opinion but above all in the 
obligation a government which violated them would have; 
either to leave power, or to destroy the very equilibrium of 
the parliamentary system. 

In the case of our Canadian federal state, to violate a con- 
vention as important as that which forbids a unilateral 
transformation of provincial powers thus constitutes a dou- 
ble fault: the first against the very spirit of the parliamen- 
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There never has been an amendment to 
the Canadian constitution affecting the 
provinces’ powers in which the province or 


provinces involved did not give their 
agreement. When the government of 
Mackenzie King had the British 
Parliament pass the unemployment 
insurance amendment in 1940 he waited 
for two years to get unanimous consent by 
the provinces. Every Prime Minister until 
Mr. Trudeau now has expressly or 
implicitly agreed with this convention.” 








tary system, the second against the most elementary prin- 
ciples of any federalism which is worthy of the name. 

The Supreme Court of Canada decided that the federal 
government's constitutional plan is legal but unconstitu- 
tional because it offends against the principles of 
federalism. Legally this is doubtful because actually Canada 
is a federalism only by convention and not by law at all, 
unless we take only the wording of the preamble of the 
B.N.A. Act which reads (in part): 

Whereas the Provinces. .. have expressed their desire to 

be federally united into One Dominion. ..with a Con- 

stitution similar in principle to that of the United 

Kingdom. 

Now apart from the fact that the ''Constitution of the 
United Kingdom" is not and never has been nor has ever 
pretended to be federal, most scholars in the field of 
federalism agree that there are several provisions of the 
B.N.A. Act which are quite incompatible with the principles 
of federalism. The foremost contemporary scholar of the 
field, K.C. Wheare, one-time Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, examined Canada’s constitution in his book Federal 
Government, which is classic. He decided that we did not 
even have a federal constitution. This is due to the fact that 
the central government, acting unilaterally, has the legal 
power to create provinces, and—under Section 90 of the 
B.N.A. Act—could prevent any province from doing 
anything at all—even to pass a budget—by its power of 
disallowance of provincial legislation. The fact that it 
doesn't do this in practice is just that—a matter of practice 
i.e., a convention, because it certainly has the undoubted 
legal power of doing so. So Wheare concluded his section on 
Canada by saying that although Canada has not a federal 
constitution (he said it was ''quasi-federal'’) it has a federal 
government. Here is a clear case of convention not law. We 
have a federal form of government by convention and 
not—in the opinion of the greatest authority in the field—by 
constitutional law. 

No one could legally force a government to resign and 
hand over power after it has lost an election—that it does is 
completely conventional. Why must a Prime Minister or 
Premier have the support of Parliament or the Legislature? 
No law involved, purely convention. Why must loss of that 
confidence bring on his resignation or an election? Purely 
convention. The most authoritative textbook on Canadian 
government, R. MacGregor Dawson's The Government of 
Canada, implies that by law Canada is a constitutional dic- 
tatorship of the Governor General. Yet we know the powers 
of the crown are exercised only on the advice of the Prime 
Minister or the Cabinet—but that again is purely conven- 
tion. All these things are nowhere to be found in the Jaw of 
the constitution, they are purely conventional. 

In fact, so important is convention that often, when it is in 
conflict with law it is the convention that will win the day. 
In law the Governor General or the Lieutenant Governor of 
a province could refuse to give royal assent to bills. They 
could not become law, but that refusal would be quite legal. 
It would be a violation of convention, however, and it 
would be the end of that particular Governor General or 
Lieutenant Governor in very short order. 

But what we have here is a conflict between a legal rule 
which creates complete discretion and a conventional rule 
which completely neutralizes it. Yet if the courts were call- 
ed on in such a case they would be bound to enforce the 
law, i.e., the Governor General's refusal, not the conven- 
tion. Truly the law is often an ass. 

A long evolutionary process has created in Canada what 
the reformers of the 1840s tried to get: a constitution 
‘similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom."' But it 
is far from an exact facsimile of the British constitution. At 








every point it bears the strong marks of Canadian ex- 
perience. In one important respect it differs completely 
from the British constitution, which grew up within the 
framework of a homogeneous community and a unitary 
state. Canada from the beginning has had the characteristics 
of federalism. 

A federal form of government was inevitable in 1867. 
Under the protection of the federal constitution strong local 
governments and strong local interests focused on them 
have strengthened their hold, and in particular French 
Canada has survived as a distinct and separate entity in the 
system. The pervasiveness of the federal principle—for we 
are a federal society as well as a federal system of govern- 
ment—has meant that almost all political institutions 
operate through a consensus which is based on a concealed 
system of concurrent majorities. We are all very worried 
when the government, as now, has no MPs from three pro- 
vinces. ‘It will destroy the federal system,"’ cry all the 
political scientists. Yet it would not worry a British Prime 
Minister overmuch if he had no members from London, 
say, as long as he had an overall majority, such as Mr. 
Trudeau undoubtedly has now. The real system of counter- 
vailing forces in Canada is federal-provincial and not 
government-opposition. This reinforces the weight of one of 
the most basic principles of federalism which is: NO 
UNILATERAL ACTION. This is absolutely forbidden in any 
federal state which wants to remain a federal state. It is like 
a contract which is broken by one of the contracting parties. 
It is an enormous job to get any trust re-established. Prime 
Minister Trudeau proposed to shatter the trust of the pro- 
vinces, who are his equals if this is truly a federal state, im- 
pose his will and then blithely leave politics forever and his 
successor to pick up the pieces. You just don't do that in a 
federal state. 

In conclusion I must say that there was never any doubt 
about the legality of the Trudeau constitutional package. 
But as far as convention is concerned it was absolutely un- 
constitutional. There never has been an amendment to the 
Canadian constitution affecting provinces’ powers in which 
the province or provinces involved did not give their agree- 
ment. When the government of Mackenzie King had the 
British Parliament pass the unemployment insurance 
amendment in 1940 he waited for two years to get 
unanimous consent by the provinces. Every Prime Minister 
until Mr. Trudeau now has expressly or implicitly agreed 
with this convention. Mr. St. Laurent, when he had the 
British Parliament pass the new Clause 1 of Sec. 91 to give 
the Canadian Parliament some power to amend the con- 
stitution, expressly said that his amendment did not affect 
the provinces—and he was right on this, for it simply gave 
the federal Parliament a power which it had never had 
equivalent to one that the provinces had always had by Sec. 
92 (1) — the power to amend the provincial constitution. 


The situation may be illustrated by the following story: 
Soon after the revolution of 1917 the New Russian 
government sent a Commissar to a little Ukrainian 
village. He told them that the Communist government 
had passed a law to promote atheism and they must tear 
down their icons. They said: ‘We won't, for God would 
strike us dead.” He said: ‘Look, I'll tear one down" and 
he did. He then said, ‘Well, God didn't strike me dead." 
No” they said, “but we will.’ And they did. © 


The above was adapted from a talk given at the 
M.A.A. in October to the Lions’ Club. 
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AL MAH, WITH HIS BROTHER and five sisters, grew up in their Chinese Canadian home in 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Following high school, he enrolled in a California flying school and after 4 
training, joined what later became Canadian Pacific Airlines, now CP Arr. 

Two years later he went to the Far East on a daring rescue mission. His mother and three 
sisters were caught behind Japanese lines while visiting China. Al was based in northern In- 
dia and flew regularly on the airlift route into China across the Himalayas. He struck out on 
his rescue attempt in early 1944, travelling by plane, train, junk, rickshaw, bicycle and on 
foot to the village where his father was born near Canton and where his family was trapped. 
He succeeded in getting his youngest sister out; the others remained until 1949. 

During his wartime experience ‘flying the hump" Al Mah completed 420 missions over 
the most dangerous terrain imaginable so it was ironic that with all that danger behind him, 
he nearly killed himself on what should have been a routine flight in a crash at Terrebonne, 
north of Montreal in 1944. 

After two broken legs healed, he returned to China in 1946, joined the Chinese govern- 
|. ment airline and ended up flying the last passenger flight out of Shanghai before it fell to Com- 
F munist forces in 1949. 

Al Mah has done a lot of flying since, and keeps in touch with his flying buddies from the 
old China days. Today he is Chief Pilot with a northern air service and has no plans to retire. 

In between family responsibilities and flying assignments, he completed a BA in English 
Lit in 1979, a program he started back in the late ‘60's. He still keeps in close touch with 














Y DONALD HENDRY 
CAPTAIN AL MAH WENT to Assam air 
base in northern India in 1943. The 
world was at war and his mission was 
to fly as a supply pilot on a route across 
the Himalayan Mountains to an em- 
battled China caught in the grip of a 
Japanese invasion and blockade. The 
route was and is the most dangerous 
anywhere, described as ''the greatest 
air graveyard in the world.’’ More 
lives have been lost there than in all 
the disasters of the Bermuda Triangle. 

Al Mah ''flew the Hump" 420 times 
in the last 18 months of the war. 

The American journalist Theodore 
White, who later became known for 
his book series on ''The Making of the 
President'’ was then writing as a war 
correspondent from Chungking, China. 
In an article in Fortune in March 1943, 
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he contrasted the ‘‘easy'’ flying of a 
pilot on domestic routes in North 
America with the airlift across the 
Himalayas: ‘It is different when you 
fly by night through a fog with a spur 
of the Himalayas only 1,500 feet 
beneath you and the altimeter reading 
18,000 or 19,000 feet. It is different 
when you know if one engine fails, 
you cannot stay above the peaks; and 
that if a north wind is blowing, it may 
sweep you up into the clawing arms of 
mountains that stretch down from 
Tibet; and that if you crash-land, you 
land in the country of headhunters; or 
if you weave off course to the south at 
daylight, the Jap scouts (fighter air- 
craft) from their Burma bases at 
Lashio, Mytkyina, or Bhamo will shoot 
you down, perhaps even before you 
see them. 

“Tf you are ‘'flying the Hump” tnen 


Concordia where he serves as a director of the Sir George Williams Alumni Association. 
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you know it's war and. . . you beef like 
hell, but it's your way of fighting. If 
you're a...pilot flying a load of ner- 
vous passengers, then you're doing it 
because you started it and you're going 
to finish it. You asked for it." 

Al Mah had "asked for it’’ in a par- 
ticularly personal way. His reason for 
going to the Far East was to try to help 
his mother and three sisters who had 
been caught behind Japanese lines in 
southern China, while there on a visit 
from their home in Prince Rupert, B.C. 

In February and March of 1944, Al 
was to fly into China, then travel 
overland towards Canton and the 
village of Fay Gnor (Flying Goose in 
translation) where his father had been 
born; and then, after visiting with his 
family, smuggle his 12-year old sister 
out through several hundred miles of 
fluid Japanese lines and have her fer- 
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Rescues Young Sister 
From Jap- 
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Successful Mission: News clips recall early days; below, Al Mah’s 
— pilot's licence and DC-3 aircraft, the type he flew over the 





Himalayas, 
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ried back to Prince Rupert, B.C. where 
they were born. 

The Japanese held the Seacoast of 
China,"’ Al Mah recalls, ‘’and their 
lines extended deep into the mainland 
from the south and east. They also 
held Burma. The only way into China 
was through India Over the 
Himalayas. '' 

The airlift lasted from 1942 to 1945, 
It was the first organized airlift in the 
world of its kind. And China's lifeline. 
‘Sometimes we would Carry 35 or 40 
Chinese troops into India for training, 
Then they'd go into Burma and. start 

fighting there. We'd Carry silver, tin, 
| wolframite (tungsten) and hog bristles 
out of China: and Carry in ammuni- 
| tion, gun Powder, TINCT. and 
mon€ey—running into the millions of 
| dollars—in Chinese currency printed 
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The dangers of the route included 
not only the high mountains and the 
winds: there was also the ever-present 
danger of “icing'' with temperatures in 
the air over the Himalayas dropping to 
40 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, 
“Wind speeds would sometimes 
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cancel out the aircraft's ground speed, 2 
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Parts of Al Mah's autobiographical novel-in-process were 
published as far back as 1973 in the old Sir George 
literary anthology Outset. The author reckons on 
finishing the book over the next 18 months. In the excerpt 
that follows, a Chinese Canadian family finds trouble in 
the basement of the family grocery store in smalltown, 
B.C. 


Y HALF BROTHER GHEE was old enough to 

be my father. Well educated in Chinese, 

he had left English school early to earn a 

living as a waiter, a bookkeeper, a galley 

hand on coastal ships. Later completing a 
course in electrical engineering, he held back from 
seeking work in this line saying ‘‘discrimination ex- 
cludes orientals from skilled work''. He dwelled on 
this as if nursing a favorite complaint. 

Now managing the store for my father, he set a 
prime example of dedication and austerity. He went 
years without new clothing, spent little on entertain- 
ment. We'd never seen him go to a concert, only once 
to a movie. Dancing was unthinkable. He kept look- 
ing forward to the next trip to visit his wife chosen by 
his mother. The favorable rate of exchange was 
foremost in his mind. 

‘The price of a single root beer would buy ten sar- 
saparillas in China."' 

He directed this at Cedric and me because we con- 
tinually helped ourselves to pop. The fact that we had 
never tasted sarsaparilla and that we might not want 
to go all the way to China to buy it didn't change his 
reasoning. He assumed that our social, economical 
and geographical aspirations were a carbon copy of 
his. For every cent he put away he'd count out the 
equivalent value in Chinese currency ‘‘that's one 
seventh of a pomelo — that's two bowls of rice, or, 
that's a whole fresh persimmon...'' He couldn't 
stand seeing food wasted. At times he'd offer us some 
old cupcakes, not yet stale but well enroute. He'd 
slice them, putting a piece of ancient ham in between 
which made them taste worse than ice cream on 
salami. Pretending to enjoy it we'd chomp at them 
choking on every other swallow. 

He liked the thought of being overseer of our im- 
mediate clan both here and in China. He urged the 
relatives to work hard, refrain from seeking better 
pay in the gwoi lo's world (white man's), and to save 
their money for a trip home. Ghee himself worked 
long hours and he expected the same effort from the 
employees. He always left to others the heavy work 
‘which don't require much thinking'’. The year 
before, he assigned my second half brother to change 
a broken spring on a van saying it would be a great 


saving over the garage charges. Hardly had he said it 


when the truck fell off the jack onto Earl's shoulder 
forcing him to bed. Ghee and my relatives, suspicious 
of X-rays and doctors, stuck needles through some of 
Earl's chest nerves (a common practice in rural 
China) to ease the pain. 

Earl was over a decade younger than Ghee and he 
was the least schooled oP their side of the family. 
Often he'd follow Ghee's directives then felt sorry for 
it, venting his rage against the incessant rain, a flat 


Al Mah as a youngster, sitting on the edge of trouble. 
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Life before flight 


tire, a customer's dog. Once he rushed downtown to 
beat up a wholesaler who, Ghee said, sent us a batch 
of rotten strawberries. I'll never forget the time he 
was ordered by Ghee to stop my older sister and me 
from absconding with a batch of potato sacks. 

Vi and I wanted to see a concert in the Moose Hall. 
We needed to raise a dollar each. The idea struck Vi 
like a spear of electricity on a lightning rod... swipe 
some potato sacks from the store and sell them to the 
grain dealer for five cents apiece. 

Arriving at the store, we have no difficulty prying 
open the basement door held shut by some rusty 
haywire. We hear footsteps shuffling back and forth 
upstairs. Identifying the slower movements as those 
of Ghee, Vi and I begin tossing sacks from the racks. 
Upstairs the slower shuffles become less and less — 
they're chug-chugging right along toward the en- 
trance. (Baffling. The only time he pours on the steam 
is when he's demonstrating the proper way to work.) 
The door opens at the split second with Ghee's voice: 

‘Hey, thieves! Call the cops!"’ 

Vi and I shoot off toward an open field lugging the 
bundle of sacks. We huddle low in the grass watching 
a van leave the parking lot. It circles around the emp- 
ty block with Earl at the wheel. 

"There they are!"’ 

We run to the corner behind a wood pile as the van 
roars towards us, tires. screeching. It screeches to a 
halt. By now all the baggy-overalled employees had 
come out to watch. Dropping the sacks everywhere, 
we run across the field scratching ourselves on thorns 
and old boards. We race across the street, down the 
path, through the gate and into our mother's chicken 
coop, blasting a spray of feathers from the startled 
birds. 

Earl never scolded us kids. We felt that he almost 
experienced shame for his part in recovering the 
potato sacks. Next day he accosted Vi and me with a 
quiet '’he he’’, his head hanging, his eyes popping like 
a bullfrog, his teeth sticking out like a donkey ready 
to sneeze. On Sunday he invited us to his shack we'd 
helped build on an island. After paddling around the 
quiet inlets, we pulled up his crab traps and had a 
fresh feed. When we returned to town, he slipped us a 
dollar each for our concert. Vi was surprised. 

‘Ghee wouldn't approve of this. It's like rewarding 
us for doing something wrong."' 

‘Oh, never mind him. He's like an old woman with 
the willies."’ 

Vi and I didn't have to spend the money after all. 
We slipped in through a back window when the cops 
guarding the concert hall were called away to silence 
some noisy customers at the bar. 








CONTINUED 
at Assam ‘'with silver bars stuck right 
through the fuselage, because the 
plane had shaken so violently the bars 
went right through the roof." 

And above and beyond these im- 
ponderable hazards of weather and 
terrain, there was the overriding 
danger of Japanese Zero fighter air- 
craft. Al relates one harrowing ex- 
perience on flying back from 
China—an experience not without an 
aspect of high comedy. 

''T was coming in to land in the 
Assam Valley in India, and on the ap- 
proach to the airport, I noticed that 
everything had been burnt right to the 
ground. The Japanese Zeroes had just 
left... The radio operators on the 
ground, who were in a station away 
from the field, told us to fly away 
because ''They'’ were coming back 
again. So we flew northward and circl- 
ed at about 20 feet above the ground. A 
Zero came after us, so we continued to 
circle in a riverbank area—making a 
very tight circle. He tried to make a 
sharp turn with us. We continued our 
evasive action for what must have 
seemed an hour, and somehow we lost 
him, and flew back over the base. 

In retrospect it’s kind of com- 
ical... but at the time, we must have 
been filled with something between 
apprehension and complete terror. 

Comical? ''Well, I'd been playing the 
saxaphone over the plane's radio to 
entertain my fellow pilots in other 
planes. ..and I jammed the airwaves! 
So, for most of the last part of the trip 
we couldn't get the alert message they 
were trying to send out from our 
ground base." 

The tune? ‘I think the tune was 
something like 'The Sweetest Mile is 
the Last Mile Home’. '’Al realized that 
on this occasion it wasn't going to be ‘a 
last sweet mile.’ ''We were right on top 
of it... I don’t think any words could 
describe the emotion. I think my hair 
stood on end! It tended towards terror, 
but when you're trained as a flyer, cer- 
tainly you become apprehensive, but 
you're too busy to become afraid. I 
figured there were Allied planes to 
keep the Japanese fighter planes oc- 
cupied... And, we had a good chance 
of getting away."’ 

Al Mah got away from that and other 


Yesterday and Today: Al Mah in pose and in plane 
dating back to California flying school days; at work 


in his Montreal kitchen. 








brushes with Japanese fighters. But he 
couldn't escape from the weather he 
had to fly into almost constantly. '’The 
summer monsoons covered the entire 
area from spring until late autumn, 
and we'd freeze up! The engines 
would stop, and we'd have to defrost 
the propellors with alcohol. Many 
times we did stall! And, we'd lose 
some of our instruments as well... 

‘On one trip during the monsoons, 
coming from Kunming, China to the 
Assam Valley, we'd iced up so terribly 
that we didn't know whether we'd 
make it over the mountains. ..and we 
couldn't see the mountains! So, we just 
tried our best to get the airplane up... 
We did manage to get it up to around 
14,000 feet... And the mountains 
were 14,000 feet. 

‘We headed slightly south. I just felt 
we were drifting to the north. Then we 
broke into a clear pocket. I noticed that 
right next to us was Likiang Mountain. 
That mountain went over 18,000 feet. 
We headed right southward toward 
Bhamo in Burma, which was well into 
Japanese territory, and got into lower 
ground. On making the turn—just to 
see where we were—I noticed we were 
being chased by a Japanese Zero! 


‘He was so close we could see the 
tail hook. (The hook on the underside 
of aircraft which is used for landing on 
aircraft carriers.) So, we dove the 
airplane down into a valley and got in- 
to a cloud. '‘When we broke out into 
the clear again. . .I noticed he was still 
following us! At that point, we saw 
other airplanes coming toward us. We 
figured they were American 
planes. ..And they did turn out to be 
(U.S.) P-51's coming out of Assam 
Valley. 

‘And right about then we got into 
the valley. There was a low cloud 
cover—laying right in the valley. We 
circled in the valley. There was no 
homing (signal). We didn’t know 
whether we'd hit a mountain! 

‘We were around the centre of the 
valley. We circled for about 20 
minutes—just taking a clinkb—we were 
on the edge of the valley. When we 
came up out of the cloud cover, we 
headed for Assam and landed there." 
~ And the final ironic touch! Al con- 
cludes the story: 

They wouldn't believe we'd been 
chased by a Japanese fighter!'’ © 
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~ Michael Warren 


of Canada Post 


By now, almost everyone knows that 
Michael Warren (SGW B.Comm.’5 9] 
is tall, confident, and the president of 
the newly-formed Canada Post 
Corporation. His mission is to turn 
our national mail service into a 
success story. Freelance writer Elaine 
Shatenstein recently interviewed him 
for CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE. 


How do you feel about competitive courier services? 

Many people in the public don't realize that the post 
office, across many of its product lines, is in direct 
competition with the private sector. What we've 
allowed in the new Act is that a letter that would have 
normally been called first-class mail can be delivered 
by a courier if it's urgent, and if they pay three times 
the existing price. But we have our own form of com- 
petition against the couriers as well, and it's called 
Priority Post. 

Priority Post is not like a first-class letter or a special 
delivery. You sign it in and it gets signed out at the 
other end; we have to meet contracted deadlines; and 
our pricing structure is in the same range as our com- 


petition. And we compete for major contracts in the’ 


business sector, with Purolator and all the others. 

Most of the business is with business, so our initial 
launching of Priority Post in the last year was with 
business as well. What we're going to try to do in 
1982 is make a demand-responsive service available 
also to individuals. 
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Is the post office made redundant by other forms of 
communication? 
There are a lot of marriages. Look at what goes on in 


other parts of the world. In Europe, some of the postal’ 


services are into electronic mail, they're into quasi- 
banking. We’re now in a joint venture with CNCP, 
which is called Telepost, and it's the electronic mail 
of the future. Also, for example, we're in almost 2500 
communities in Canada where there are no banks. 
We could give banks a presence in these com- 
munities, on a fee-for-service basis. Some people are 
suggesting that we enter into a joint venture with a 
catalogue company in some of the smaller centres 
across the country. 

There is a lot of potential. We've got more branches 
than all the chartered banks put together — we havea 
network. Then we have a processing and distribution 
system, and a lot of human resources. Plus the letter 


- carrier system — 23,000 people going out every day, 


to almost every household in the country. That's why 
the householder mail business has got such potential. 
There's more money spent advertising through the 
mail than there is through all the electronic media put 
together. We're also on the cutting edge of the mail 
list business. We know where everybody is, we reach 
them every day. 

But we don't want to blue-sky it too much, because 
the nitty-gritty is that in the next year, year-and-a- 
half, we have to do some fairly fundamental things 
with just the service that we now have. 


Especially since there's going to be a rate increase. 

I think most people are prepared to pay 30 cents if 
they see evidence the system's getting better and not 
worse. At one time the Canadian postal service was 
one of the best in the world, and it's simply been 
allowed to run down to fairly serious proportions. 
Now the question is: will the public give us enough 
time to turn it around? 


What things need turning around? 
I classify them under three headings. One is ser- 
vice, both existing and in the future, and we've talked 
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a little bit about that. The second thing is the human 
chemistry in the organization. 

The greatest degree of labour unrest is with the in- 
side workers. And if you go and have a look at where 
they're working, in many cases they are manageable 
places with three or four hundred workers. In some 
other cases they're huge plants that are very deper- 
sonalized. The work, over the years, has been 
simplified by automation to the point where many 
people are doing jobs that are really mind-numbing. 
The net result is they don't get very much satisfaction 
from it; they look for satisfaction in their lives like 
anyone else, and they tend to turn to the union, to 
negotiations, to money and fringe benefits as a com- 
pensation for not enjoying their jobs. They get good 


security in their jobs, but beyond that, what they're’ 


missing in their jobs they look for in money. And 
that's not a lasting, sustaining kind of satisfaction. So 
we have to improve the work environment, and we 
also have to get people to see that they can begin to 
turn this organization around. 


People have stopped taking pride in the system, and 





“The Post Office 
is a bummer... 


Of the 25 million pieces of mail that go 
through the postal system every day, 80% is 
business mail—that includes individuals paying 
bills—and 20% is personal. 

There's some evidence that the written word, 
which you can hold, which has character, may 
in fact come back. When you finish a phone 
call, it's gone, it's evaporated. Television—it's 
instant, it's not lasting, and there's not much 
substance to it. And there's a search, in a whole 
host of things, for greater substance. I think that 
the written word, the sale of books, the use of 
letters could experience a renaissance. 

The post office is a bummer, there's no doubt 
about it, but the post office doesn't have to be a 
bummer. We're trying to deliver the mail, that's 
square one. But maybe square two or three is 
when the mail starts getting reasonably reliable, 
and people start talking about the kind of 
satisfaction there is in communicating this way. 
We may be part of—either starting or fueling—a 
renaissance in a different way of com- 
municating, one which was old and now 
becomes new again. 


_.. but it doesn’t 
have to be.” 





pride sometimes makes you go that one step further. 
It you're in the Post Office and the public has been 
criticizing the operation consistently for ten years, 
you're ashamed of where you work. You end up not 
putting anything extra in it; it’s the impact of low 
morale, and if you multiply that by sixty thousand, 
we've got a big problem. 

There are two options here: learn to manage the 
larger plants, by making jobs more complex or 
rotating people through different jobs, or introducing 
incentives. Or we may have to look at having smaller 
plants, more human-scale environments. But that's a 
big decision when you've just finished building a 
$250-million one in Montreal. I haven't decided 
which thrust we'll end up taking. 

One of the things that has been seriously eroded is 
the confidence that the unions have had in manage- 
ment. Because, after all, it is management's respon- 
sibility to direct the operation. And if you don't havea 
game plan and if you have a minister every year, com- 
ing and going, and you have no stability, then the 
unions tend to go off on their own; they are not 
prepared to collectively join with a losing manage- 
ment effort. There's a big leadership problem here, 
and there's a need for a strategy. The people dimen- 
sion is very important, and our people are basically 
much more turned off than they should be. 


And then of course there are money considerations. 

That's a big issue, and the final thing. Here we are 
with a deficit of $500 to $600 million this year, and 
we're supposed to become financially self-sufficient 
in a few years. The timetable is set out by Mr. 
MacEachan in his budget of November 12. That's the 
other dimension that we all have to work with—the 
financial bottom line. It's no longer a bottomless pit, 
there's a floor, and that's healthy. But it's a big 
change. 

We can't turn the post office around on the backs of 


any particular group. That means not on the backs of 


the taxpayers, or the consumers through rate in- 
creases, or the workers. Management has to come in- 
to play on this thing and really give the kind of leader- 
ship that’s been missing in the past. 


Part of your job, then, is a public relations effort. 

What I've been saying to people, because I don't 
really have any other choice, and I think people 
respect openness, in that people have got to make 
some decision as to whether they're going to give us 
the time to do this or not. Now in a sense they don't 
have a choice, but in another sense they do have 
choices, they have an increasing number of choices. 
People often say that what the post office needs is a 
good dose of competition. Christ, we've got an enor- 
mous amount of competition. What we need is a good 
dose of common sense and good management to get 
ourselves back in the game. So I try to show people 
that it is pretty complex, that it is doable, and that if 
they will hang with us for a while, maybe we can do 
something so fundamental that it won't get off the 
tracks again, that it in fact could build into a very im- 
portant part of the total communications industry in 
this country. 


Are you afraid of not making it work? 
Oh sure. If you weren't, you'd be crazy, absolutely 
crazy. Because it's a big management risk. © 
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STRESS 
REDRESS 


PEOPLE WHO CAN'T handle their job may 
drink to excess, have repeated affairs, 
take frequent absences, or suffer massive 
coronaries. Whichever happens, they are 
victims of work related stress. And Con- 
cordia's Jim Gavin helps them deal with 
it. 

Gavin, of the Applied Social Science 
Dept., conducts workshops for people in 
high pressure jobs on how to cope with 
stress. So far, he’s worked with everyone 
from nurses and police officers to top level 
executives. 

Gavin's seminars last two to three days 
and proceed in three stages. The first one 
he terms the ‘educational aspect.'’ Par- 
ticipants learn ‘‘what stress it, how it 
operates, and then, how they cope with 
it...what their habitual patterns of deal- 
ing with stress might be." 

Next, they are taught a _ technique 
known as stress management training. ''It 
consists of first of all teaching people the 
relaxation response,'’ Gavin explains. 
‘Relaxation response is a total bodily 
Concordia's Jim Gavin has helped executives and cops to reaction to certain key words or to inter- 
a . naily created images. If, for example, you 


reduce stress and offers.counsel below. But, ashetells were to think of a particularly pleasant 
freelance Sheila Rosenberg, stress now enjoysacertain S¢né: an experience you've had that was 


very relaxing, it would have at this mo- 
vogue status and has become the catchall explanation for ment a relaxing effect. 

‘Once they learn how to relax, we do 
a host of other problems. something chick is essentially a counter 
conditioning process, where you get them 
aroused through anxiety and _stress,"' 
Gavin continues. ''You have the person 
think about a time when they were par- 
ticularly stressed. You help them build 

the anxiety until they really feel it. 

‘And then, once they have all of the 
symptomology of the anxiety and stress 
reaction, you give them instructions in 
relaxation. They learn how to recognize 
those early cues, so that as they first begin 
to feel the symptoms of stress, they can 
trigger off relaxation."’ 

A psychologist by training, Gavin was a 
faculty member at Colorado State Univer- 
sity for nine years and came to Concordia 


Jean-Claude Basire 
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last September. Over the past year he has 
conducted two stress management 
workshops for the senior city manage- 
ment staff of Toronto, and one for the 
faculty and professional staff of John Ab- 
bott College. In addition, he gave a 
workshop this summer with movement 
therapist Joan Abbey Sack that was spon- 
sored by the Centre for Human Relations 
and Community Studies. 

Before joining Concordia, Gavin also 
helped police and public health nurses 
deal with burnout. Burnout is popular 
jargon for work related stress, but it is 
usually associated with occupational 
groups that have a high level of respon- 
sibility for other people: physicians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, air traffic controllers. 

Gavin gives the following example: ''In 
my profession I've done a lot of work 
with mental health centres where the 
staff will see five or six clients a day, over 
a period of four or five days a week. They 
will have all this intensity that they're try- 
ing to deal with, plus the bureaucracy of a 
community health centre and they indeed 
do burn out. They are no longer effective 
in listening." 

Typically, burnout sufferers go through 
a series of phases. First, they are disillu- 
sioned with their job, then frustrated with 
trying to change it. Finally, they are beset 
by feelings of apathy and a sense of 
hopelessness about the future. 

According to some estimates, com- 
panies lose between 15 and 20% of their 
annual income because of stress related 
disorders among employees, such as 
absenteeism or illness. Gavin says many 
companies are running health awareness 
programs or stress clinics, and having 
their executives go for annual physical 
check-ups. 

Nevertheless, he believes the problem 
of work related stress is exaggerated. ''I 
think that psychology and all those other 
wonderful professions that have brought 
about the term stress have created 
another monster,’’ he says. ‘'Now 
everyone can justify all of the problems 
they are having based on the fact that 
they are stressed. 

‘There are some reports that say that 
the majority of the people in occupations 
these days experience relatively severe, 
stressful experiences in their work. I 
think that it's all a matter of perspective."' 

Gavin observes that stress is part of life. 
Without it, individuals wouldn't function. 
They may, however, find it difficult to 
deal with additional pressures in their 
daily lives. '’An individual who has gone 
through a divorce, loss of a job, relocation 
to a totally new culture, or a death in the 
family, might overreact,’’ Gavin says. 
They're already coping with a tremen- 
dous amount of chronic stress." 

Some people, he notes, are better able 


Mogeing is ver) stressful r 


joints, and 50 on.” . 


to cope with stress. But it depends ‘’on 
what the individual has experienced in 
the recent past, the more distant past, and 
what kind of a backlog of stress experi- 
ences he has had. 

Moreover, Gavin thinks that stress is 
related to numerous factors. He points 
out that certain environments are par- 
ticularly stressful. People in cities have a 
shorter life expectancy and experience 
greater psychological problems. 

Poor eating habits can trigger stress, 
and a major culprit is sugar. ‘Sugar 
operates as a depressant on the nervous 
system,'' Gavin explains, ''so that a per- 
son who takes a candy bar in the after- 
noon as an energy lift will experience 
maybe a five or ten minute jolt as the 
sugar hits the bloodstream. But subse- 
quently the person will experience a 
physiological depression. And the same 
thing with caffeine."’ 

Certain kinds of physical activities can 
also contribute to stress, Gavin says. ''Jog- 
ging is very stressful on the body. Each 
time your foot strikes the ground, you're 
carrying three times the weight of your 
body on it. This jolts the internal organs, 
joints, and so on. 

‘‘According to one report that I read, 
just about everybody who runs has some 
kind of running injury. So worrying about 
that and hobbling around creates one 
form of stress."’ 

There are other reasons why running is 
stressful. ''Running is, in one kind of ter- 
minology, a linear sport,’ Gavin explains. 
‘You really aren't doing anything other 
than moving your body in the direction 
straight ahead of you. So you don't have 
to think about what it is you're doing. 

‘"As a consequence, a lot of runners use 
the time to think through things. Maybe 
in some cases you'll get to resolve the pro- 
blem because you have that extra time. 
But since running is a kind of going 
nowhere activity—you're just running 
around in circles—often the thought pro- 
cesses follow that. So people spend all 
that time thinking about their problems, 
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Jim Gavin defusing stress. 


and not really resolving a whole heck of a 
lot." 

But Gavin says that other activities 
such as basketball or dance, are effective 
in reducing stress; they require more con- 
centration and thus enable participants to 
escape from their problems. 

In fact, he thinks that any activity that 
provides a non-drug induced state of 
altered consciousness is relaxing. Wat- 
ching television, self-hypnosis, and 
meditation all provide another reality. 
Even reading a good book will help you 
unwind. '’People who are able to pick up 
a novel, and for five minutes get into that 
novel and become really absorbed in the 
issues that are going on there, will attain 
an altered state in a way, and relax as a 
result.'’ © 
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A Czar is born 


WHATEVER HAPPENED to the noticeboard? 
Once it had the resilience that stood up to 
piercing thumbtacks and the patience 
that stood up to adolescent vulgarity or 
the ennui of statistical pronouncements. 
It looked chipper when it invited people 
to parties, like a fighter when it called 
people to rallies and indecent when it was 
bare. 

It seemed the noticeboard had all the 
survival instincts necessary. But the one 
thing it wasn't built to take was the whir 
and gig of the photocopier. Gone were the 
days when happy and angry people 
would gather around it, gone were the 
moviegoers who wanted to know the 
night's offerings; even members of the 
overweight club looking for info on the 
latest exercise class were gone. The pro- 
testers in search of a protest found all 
they needed to know from the 
photocopies littering the streets. The 
thicker the litter the closer they were. 

With progress, and the coming of the in- 
dividualized and personalized era, photo- 
copiers spun out messages with 
astonishing speed and in such volume 
that every member of a group, even if it 
was a thousand strong, could have the 
same message 10 times over in an infinite 
variety of colours. And _ usually in 
minutes. 

It was a message system and a job 
creation program rolled into one. There 
were so many new things to file and so 
many people needed to file them. Foot- 
ball scores, minutes of meetings needed 
attending, great volumes of material that 
never needed to be actually read. Keeping 
it on file was enough in itself. 

Mailrooms expanded along with the 
maintenance teams. Office equipment 
companies watched file cabinet sales sky- 
rocket. And the photo copy machine 
makers tinkered and toyed with their in- 
ventions to make them still better and 
faster. Some of the later models looked as 
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inviting as airplane instrument panels 
with more and more flashing lights and 
buttons to push. Who would be the first, 
one wondered, to come out with a '‘While- 
U-Wait' martini? 

Communication :became in- 
discriminate. There were plenty of 
messages to go round, even if one didn't 
want them. By contrast noticeboards had 
offered selective communications. Some 
talked of poetry, others of great moments 





Czar McQueen, a tree's friend. 


in history. Some lectured you on less than 
perfect academic efforts or congratulated 
you on the spot. But whatever they did, 
one didn't need a shovel to get to the 
message one either needed or wanted. 
Duplicating machines, less exotic and 
less inclined to visit the fashion pages of 
high tech magazines, played their part 
along with the photocopiers. Together 
they intruded on a tranquil world once 
watched over benignly by the notice- 
board and his network of sedentary 
friends. Each board spoke only when 


spoken to; it didn't trip people up on the 
escalator, hide cigarettes under a moun- 
tain of paper or bamboozle you at every 
turn with a proposition of some kind. 

Friends of the noticeboard were given a 
little boost at Concordia recently when 
mechanical engineering professor Hugh 
McQueen was appointed the University's 
‘Czar of Paper’. The appointment was 
made in the aftermath of Concordia's $3 
million dollar budget-cutting exercise last 
summer. Priority number one is to save 
paper; priority number two is to recover 
as much of the used paper as possible. 
‘'There is far too much paper floating 
around which no one ever reads,"’ Pro- 
fessor McQueen said recently. ‘'We 
should produce as few copies of official 
documents and records as possible and 
these can be filed with the departmental 
secretary and read on request.'’ Other 
material can be posted on noticeboards, 
he said. 

Professor McQueen said he also wants 
to do something about documents before 
they reach their ‘official’ stage because 
the constant redrafting of the proposals 
that go into them seems to involve 
needless amounts of paper, whole reports 
being corrected and photocopied several 
times often for minor revisions. 

His program also calls for an ambitious 
paper recovery system. A volunteer in 
each department will sort the various 
types of used paper and stack quantities 
ready for pick-up, and once a week a cen- 
tral bin will be emptied by the recycling 
company at $100 a ton. Professor Mc- 
Queen acknowledges the savings might 
only amount to $7,000 a year but he sug- 
gests that over two or three years, the 
sums saved would amount to the 
equivalent of someone's annual salary. 
And so his opening theme: '’Save Your 
Paper, Save Your Job’’. 

The engineering professor is a man of 
renowned thrift, frequently seen outside 
university buildings either mounting or 
dismounting the bicycle he rides to work. 
He is quick to try new energy-saving 
devices, often as they emerge barely out 
of the embryo stage in the university 
laboratory. A solar water heating system, 
for example. Colleagues attest to the fact 
that Professor McQueen lives the 
regimen he preaches and so asking him to 
take on the job of comptroller of waste 
seemed, as they say, a natural. ‘Czar of 
Paper’ is a title, one suspects, that will 
toughen the image of the professor who 
strikes one as friendly, always interested 
but hardly fierce. He is as tall as the late 
General de Gaulle but spends this asset 
bending over to accommodate shorter in- 
terlocutors. Adjustment to new roles 
takes time and we can but hope Professor 
McQueen handles himself more adroitly 
than Nicholas II. 

The trees are counting on it. © 


A word of thanks 


President Joan Richardson-Flynn and 
Phonathon Chairman Duncan Willmott 
extend sincere thanks to all the hard- 
working volunteers who participated in 


the annual SGW Alumni Phonathon on 
the evenings of November 23, 24 and 25. 
Manning the phones and _ handling 
statistics and paper work were Lee Adler, 
Simone Bignell, Bob Boncore, Henry 
Bramson, Diana Brewer, Faustin 
Chouinard, Catherine Dallaire, Bella 
Davignon, George Dudgeon, Maxine 
Dutru, John Economides, Alec Fineberg, 
Mag Flynn, Marty Ginsherman, Harold 
Gossack, Marvin Greenberg, Donna 
Hoo, Stephen E. Huza, Hilma Lab- 
balanen, Jenny Lacroix, Vicky Lavigne, 
Al Mah, Norman Manson, Pat Mason, 
Claude Mazza, Leo McCullagh, Shirley 
Miller, Michelyne Néogy, Eric Pad- 
vaiskas, Harold Potters Sharron 
Reynolds', Joan Richardson-Flynn, Con- 
stantine Salamis, Pauline Samuels, John 
Saunders, Peggy Sheritt, Rev. Matti 
Terho, Don Thomas, Helga Weissler 
and Ellen Wilson. Assisting the callers 
were Matthew Ram and Pat Menzies 
from the Alumni Office. Unless other- 
wise designated by the contributor, the 
much-needed money raised through their 
efforts will be used entirely for entrance 
scholarships for students requiring finan- 
cial aid. The purpose of the Phonathon is 
not only to raise funds for the University, 
but in addition it provides an opportunity 
to update records by way of personal con- 
tact with our graduates. 


Loyola Alumni Association 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec H4B IRG 
(514) 482-0320 






Over 300 grads poured into the Loyola Gym to gobble oysters, thousands of them, 
November 7th. There were door prizes and a cold buffet for the folks who 


preferred a non oyster regimen. This was the 34th annual oyster party and with the 


soaring attendance, there's no doubt about a 35th. 


Notes on People 
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Lt. Paul V. Burke (Arts °79) is 3rd Pla- 
toon Commander and executive officer in 
the 2nd Marine Division at Camp Le- 
jeune, North Carolina. He recently 
graduated number one in Basic Jump 
School at Fort Benning, Ga. and was his 
company s high scorer in Division rifle 
matches. Rick A. Cleveland (Arts °79) 
has completed his first year of law at the 
University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver. Stepping down as vice-president, 
public relations, of Imasco Limited is 
Norman Dann (Arts *40) after a 30-year 
career both there and with Imperial 
Tobacco. Donna H. Hamilton (née 
Arsenault) (Sc ’70, MSc) is an applica- 
tion programmer in Computing Sciences 
at Queen's University where she earned 
her MSc in 1973. Her daughter Julle was 
born in February, 1980. Pennie Jevnikar 
(née Thornton) (Sc °77) completed her 
DDS at the University of Western On- 


tario in June and is establishing a prac- 


tice in London, Ont. Esmat Mohammed 
(Arts ’81) has returned to Bahrain to 
assume an administrative and teaching 
position at the College of Health 
Sciences. At Concordia she specialized in 
community nursing. The 1978 Governor- 
General’s medal winner, Joan K. Mur- 
ray (née Best) (Arts °78) lives and works 
in Toronto. Elizabeth Phillipson (Arts 
’78) is completing an MA in Classics at 
Carleton University in Ottawa. Multil- 
ingual Television (Toronto) Ltd. has ap- 
pointed Gregory Renkiewicz (Comm) 
vice-president, finance. He received an 
MSc in accounting and finance from the 
London School of Economics and taught 
at the University of Saskatchewan, prior 
to his move to Toronto where he worked 
as an auditor at Arthur Anderson & Co. 
and as manager of pharmaceutical 
finance for Ortho Pharmaceutical Co. 
Ltd. William J. Robayo (Arts '74) is vice- 
president of Accurate International 
Translation Bureau in Montreal. 
News from two communications studies 
graduates, Class of ’78: John Sinclair is 

- 
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eS 
with Solar Communications, and Leslie 


Hayden works for P.I.R. Advertising 
Ltd. 


Readers who wish to contact alumni listed 
above should contact their alumni office. 


Fred W. Bedford (Sc °57) has retired 
from the University, where he taught 
Mathematics for many years and served 
as department chairman prior to merger. 
Bob Berry (Arts °67) was appointed 
coach of the Canadiens in June after 
three years coaching the Los Angeles 
Kings and. seven seasons before that as 
Kings’ left wing. Marlene Boctor (née 
Waiwood) (Arts ’73) now lives in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama with her husband Mark 
and three daughters. Jeffrey Chipman 
(Comm ’°7I) has been appointed Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of Inter 
City Papers Limited, having succeeded 
Ronald Oberlander (Comm ’63), now 
Vice-President, Corporate Communica- 
tions of Abitibi-Price Inc. Richard 
Clayman (Arts °77) was recently 
designated manager of the new Eastern 
Ontario group field office of Manulife, 
the Manufacturérs Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Joining Manulife in 1976, he work- 
ed in Montreal branch offices. as well as 
the Montreal froup field office prior to 
this appointment. RCA Inc. has named 
Robert Des Groseilliers (Comm) vice- 
president, industrial relations. Nick Di 
Tomaso (Arts °55), president of Spur Oil 
Ltd., joins the Board of Directors of 
Opron Inc. Patrick Doyle (Arts °70) 
covers municipal politics on CBC Mon- 
treal’s City at Six. Executive producer of 
the show is former Georgian Stephen 
Phizicky. Howard Hoppenheim (Comm 
°69), a vice-president and director of Ern- 
st and Whinney, bankruptcy trustees, 
has been appointed principal of the firm. 
The Rev. A.E. King (Arts °44) retired 
this summer as minister of the 
Metropolitan United Church in Victoria, 
B.C. Former Students Undergraduate 
Society president Ron Luciano (Arts ’67) 
is executive director of the Children’s Aid 
Society in Brampton, Ontario. Ken 
MacKeracher (Arts °54, M.Ed.) has left 
his post as dean of continuing education 
at Ryerson to take up duties as vice- 
president for institute resources and 
development at the British Columbia In- 
stitute of Technology. Glen McQueen 
(Comm 81) has joined London Life In- 


surance Company in general sales. The 
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Flanking the winning rider are Pat 
Menzies and Mag Flynn. The recently 
retired dean of students will be profiled 
in the next issue of the magazine. 


University of Western Ontario’s School 
of Business Administration has a new 
associate dean, programs. He’s Alex- 


ander (Al) Mikalachki (Comm ’58, 
MBA, PhD). Two former Garnet Key 
metnbers, Joanne Mollot (Arts ’79) and 
Alan Todi (Comm ’79), were married on 
July 4, I981. Patrick T. Nakagawa 
(Comm. °74) has been appointed vice- 
president, corporate development at Brin- 
co Limited.. The first president of the 
West Indian Society, Jack Gordon Odle 
(Arts 53), is now a member of parlia- 
ment in Barbados. After more than 25 
years at Dupont Canada, Peter Pick 
(Comm °56) has been named _ vice- 
president and treasurer. Peter Sauer 
(Eng °79), recently joined the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in Ottawa as a 
project engineer. Robin Teo (Comm ’79) 
has returned home to Penang, Malaysia 
after serving as an executive member of 
the Chinese Georgians for some years. 
Ernest Wong (Comm ‘76) and Caroline 
Chan were married on July 4, I98I in 
Montreal. FELLOWSHIPPERS 
FOUND: An ongoing search for former 
members of the YMCA Fellowship 
Society has met with three recent suc- 
cesses: George N. Barker (Arts ’43), now 
with Community Relations Consultants 
in Toronto; The Rev. George Clifford 
(Arts 57), Wall Street United Church in 
Brockville, Ontario and Dan Presley 
(Arts 56), Don Mills, Ontario. It will be 


appreciated if anyone knowing the 
whereabouts of other fellowshippers con- 
tacts Jim Turner, Director, Student and 
Community Services, Olds College, 
Olds, Alberta, TOM IPO. 

Perry Melinda Allman (Arts 78) is an 


addiction counsellor and lives in Toronto. 








She has a two-year-old daughter. 
Philosophy graduates Michael Assels 
and Irene Mazis were married in August, 
1980. After five years in Papua New 
Guinea, John Atkins (Comm ’67) lives in 
Lachute. Lucille Burry (Fine Arts ’80) 
works for A & M Advertising. Robert 
Camplani (Arts ‘78) works for the 
Quebec government in Montreal; he 
married classmate Cornelia Palma last 
summer. Ronald Cotton (Comm ’73) is 
one of five partners in a company called 
Parc Belmont-Montreal, which purchas- 
ed the 58-year-old amusement park in 
February. He serves as vice-president, 
finance, and brings I8 years of Montreal 
banking experience to the task. The new 
management is embarked on a multi- 
million dollar refurbishing program. 
Richard De Rouet has been named vice- 
president, human resources, of Tele- 
Metropole. Fred Debre (Sc °79) is a lab 
technician at Circulaire-Purafil and 
sends regards to fellow chemistry 
graduates William Lee, Samuel Poon 
and Diane Pirri. Sabina Ferenczi (Arts 
72) has moved from Granby, P.Q. to 
White Plains, N.Y. Glen T. Fisher 
(Comm ’70) is president of Canadian 
Pacific Consultants. After studies in op- 
tometry at the:'U de M and in Boston, 
Ezra Franken (Arts ’72) has opened an 
office in Montreal specializing in contact 
lenses. 

Arts graduate Raymond H. Gaese is 
assistant sales manager at the Office 
Equipment Co. of Canada in Montreal. 
He studied administration at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Kon Hang Ho (Eng 
’78) is a diagnostic engineer for Control 
Data Canada in Mississauga. News from 
engineers: Glenn Jones (’78) is with the 
Trane Company and Magdi Assaad 
(79) is a member of Vanier College's 
Building Systems Engineering Depart- 
ment. Eugene Kosmyna (79) is a systems 





analyst with General Motors in Scar- 
borough. Commerce graduate Herbert 
C. Kutzman was recently appointed vice- 
president of sales and marketing for AM 
Documentor in Santa Ana, California 
after five years as vice-president, sales and 
marketing for Data Terminal Systems. 
Prior to that he worked eight years with 
Singer Business Machines, two years with 
General Instruments and I0 years with 
National Cash Register. Doris Lindsay 
(Arts 80) has moved to Calgary. Keitha 
K. Maclntosh (Arts 75, MA ’77) has 
had two poetry volumes published and 
100 short stories broadcast and published 
in Canada, the U.S. and the U.K. She 
teaches literature and creative writing at 
Vanier and McGill and is the editor of 
Poésie de Montréal, an annual anthology 
of Montrealers’ poetry. Opposition 
spokesman on justice in the Quebec Na- 
tional Assembly is Herbert Marx (Arts 
58), MNA since I979 and constitutional 
law professor at the University of Mont- 
real for ten years previous. Alumni board 
director John Mathewson (Arts *78) is 
enrolled in the MBA program at 
Western Ontario. Fellow director Des 
McLaughlin (MBA °76) married Irene 
Koszil (Loyola °72) on July II, 1981. 

Tim Moleski (Eng ’78) is working on the 
Lupin Gold Mine Project as site 
mechanical engineer for Bechtel Canada. 
Linda Montreuil (Fine Arts ’80) married 
Ernie Butler on August I, 1981. Stephen 
Morrissey (Arts *73, MA ’76) teaches 
English and humanities at Champlain 
Regional College in Montreal and has 


: Cade: 


Diana Korlend (MA 73) died in a ond dae on 


published one book of poetry. Mary E.J. 


- Neate (Sc °57) has moved from St. 


Lambert to Kanata, Ontario. After I5 


years working in India as a financial ad- 
ministrator for the Lutheran Church 
Division for World Mission and 
Ecumenism, Joan Nolting (Comm ’6I) 
has settled in Stratford, Ontario. Pierre 
Robitaille (Arts; 
president, industrial and external rela- 
tions, of Menasco Canada Ltd. John D. 
Rouatt (Comm 70) is president of Royal 
Worcester Spode in Don Mills, Ontario. 
David John Schurman (Comm ’64) is liv- 
ing in Camrose, Alberta where he i 
manager of financial services for the 
Alberta Agricultural Development Cor- 


poration. The Royal Columbian Hospital 
in New Westminster, B.C. has ap- 


Comm) is vice- 


pointed Gerald A. Schwartz (Arts 66) 


associate executive director. Previously, 
he was executive director of the Univer- 
sities Council of British Columbia and 
worked for I7 years in hospital ad- 
ministration in Montreal. Jean-Pierre 
Soler, BSc, is manager, international 
sales, for Versatile Farm Equipment 
Company in Vancouver. Susan Vadnay 
(Arts °79) has received a grant for 
bibliographical research from the Depart- 
ment of Multicultural Affairs. Robert 
Van Santen (Comm ’77) is a real estate 
agent in Kelowna, B.C. He served in the 
armed forces for two years as officer-pilot. 
Alumni board director Duncan Willmott 
(Arts °74) now lives in Kingston, 
Ontario. 


New MNA: Herbert Marx sworn in last May by René Blondin, Secretary General. 





her huchand Model sons. Jae ‘and Boric and 


March 25, 1981. She was chief librarian at Lakehead 


University : since January, 1980. Previously, she had been 


: chief librarian at Algoma University; coordinator of 
media resources at Vanier College; assistant acquisitions 


oo librarian” and head of acquisitions at the Sir George 
Wilkams Beary and i o circulation and periodicals aS 


bom McGill ae was councillor fos the Guchec Libracy 
comer She is survived > her pena. David 





daughter pene 


Francie A Boe Lol Cl ass of 1917 


Carl Liberatore (Mai) (BSc 66, Lovo . of Greenfield 
Park died i in the crash of a Canadian Forces plane Oc- 
tober 2, ‘1981 at Lac des Chats, P. QA pilot with Air 


Canada. he: was a member of 401 Air Reserve Squadron 
at St- Huber. He i 1S survived by his wife Anne, son a dae 


rod, daughter Katherine; his Pa and a sister. 


| John Robes Neck (BSc: 79, SGW) > was = led: in an _] 
accident north of Chibougaman, P.Q. on June ig. 1981. 


He 3 1S “survived by his ao brothers and | a sister. 
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Loyola Fund Draw 


Dear Friend of the Special Fund Draw: 


as Chairman of the Special al 
ke to thank you for your generou 
luck for next year. 


The Draw is now over nee 
Draw for 1981, I would : a 
support and to wish you be 


i list: 
fer to the following 
tion please re 
For your informa 


a, i 0542 Sold by: 
000.00 Patricia Pagé, Ile Bizard, PQ. 
$3, ; 
2ND PRIZE: | ae . : 
000.00 Louise G. Roy, Pointe-Claire, P.Q 
i; ; 
RD Prize: ae : 
00.00 Joe Di Giovanni, Tillsonburg, Ont... 9 
3 w 
82 
L, Fews 92 
: W. Hawke, Montreal, : 
10 xe eeace J. Allore, St. John's N.B. eek: = 
Michel Hébert, poe enes ta ee 2 ‘ 
Earl J.T. King, D.D.O., er ; es 3 
Robert H. Bourne, Montreal, eae ear i 
Gerald $. Woodfine, Monkred?. aQ. ea . 
Don Marchand, Chambly, P Q's ae a 
Jim Wilson, Montreal, P.Q:. ae 4 
M. Benoit, Montreal, P.Q:. or - 


H.S. Leavitt, Montreal, P.Q. 


Yours sincerely, 


ra Magento 


Peter Regimbald, 


Chairman 
1981 Special Fund Draw 


Coming 


December 2 


Reception and Dinner 


Cou ntry Club, Ottawa 


January 29 
T.R. Lane President’s Wine and Cheese 
Sir George Williams 
The Fund Faculty Club 
February I2 
The Fund Night at the Races 
The Fund Blue Bonnets 
The Fund 
The Fund 
The Fund 
R.J. Brodrick 
The Fund 
F. McNally 
J. Wilson 
J. Wilson 
J. Wilson 


ar en ee ee fn cae 


New Slate 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Association of 
Alumni, Sir George Williams, the following members 


were elected to serve for the 1981-89 year: 
President 


Joan Richardson-F nn (Arts 64) 

Ist Vice-President 

Garnet Oulton (Sc. 58) 

2nd Vice-President 

Leo P. McCullagh, Jr. (Comm °75) 
Secretary 

Harold Gossack 

Treasurer 

David Perrigard (Comm 74) 
Representative to the Board of Governors 


Stephen E. Huza (Arts 73) 


DIRECTORS: 

Leonda S. Adler (Arts 64) 
John Economides (Comm ’4]1) 
Margie May Esselaar (Comm ’6]) 
J. Roy Firth (Comm '75) 
Magnus Flynn (Comm "49) 
Karol Gasperec (Comm TW 
Martin G. Ginsherman 
Marvin Greenberg (Comm ’61) 
Alice Kubicek (Arts 77) 

Ron Laughlin (Comm ’75) 

Al Mah (Arts ’79) 

Norman Manson (Arts ’37) 


Linda Renée Montreuil (F.A. 80) 
Richard Munro (Comm ’63) 
Elizabeth Ostro (Arts °44) 

Roland Picard 

Harold Potter (Arts °39) 

Lilian Reinblatt 

Constantine Salamis (M.B.A. 75) 
John Saunders (Arts 59) 

Don Thomas (Arts °78) 

Garry Whatling (Arts '74) 
Duncan A. Willmott (Arts 74) 
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R. Desmond McLaughlin (M.B.A. ’76) 


Long Service Marked 


Five alumni were among Concordia employees with at 
least I5 years of service honoured at a reception in May. 
Receiving awards were Harold Angell (Arts '58), Mervin 
Butovsky (Arts 59), Kurt Jonassohn (Arts °53), Joan 


Richardson-Flynn (Arts ’64) and Thomas (Tom) E. Swift 
(Arts ’62). 


Class Reunion: ’28- 30 


Sixteen members of Loyola Classes 28. “20 ana 30 
reunited in Montreal in September. Attending the get- 
together were: Class of °30—Paul Haynes; Class of 
29—Father Gerald Britt, Doug Gloutney, Jack Hart, 
Father Michael Healy, Edward Lapierre, Jim Mullally, 
Bob Munich, Pat Nolan, Tom O’ Rourke, Harold 
Quinn, Ed Seeney, Phil McComber: Class of 
'28—Harvey Daly, Ned Lanthier, Father John Purcell 


198] Loyola Golf 


Ist low gross, 74, J. Freund 
Ist low net, 69, P. Taylor 

2nd low gross, 77, G. Rinaldi 
2nd low net, 70, M. Potter 
3rd low gross, 78, Jim Pearson 
3rd low net, 71, R. Lach 


Best Team, I5I, (2 low balls per hole), G. Rinaldi—J. 
Freund 

Most honest golfer, 143, Rev. Eric Maclean Sd: 

Low 8ross guest, E. Dunford 


eee 


MONTREAL'S 
LARGEST 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
SHOWROOM! 


Call ALEX or GARY KAIN 


725-5299 
3155 DEVILLE 


NOBODY BUT NOBODY 
HAS A BETTER 
SELECTION OR A 
BETTER DEAL 


@ THE BEST CHOICE @ THE BEST DEALS @THE BEST SERVICE 


STANDARD 
LIFE 





- Ce AhID ITOK 
poor ¢ J Pepi 4 Sas & go U. 
y 
All types of Insurance, Annuities and Tax schemes. 


M190. rue Abe is bialiovine oul 
Vtenount, Quibeon HED BYs GIIHIOGM 





From Concordia University Magazine: 
Best Wishes and Happy New Year 


, Vos epargnes sont 


enlieu stra la 


Banque de Montréal 




















Teach with a Difference: 
The Challenge of Africa 


WUSC has been in existence since 1939. For more than forty 
years we have supported education programmes in Canada 
and the Third World. More than four hundred WUSC 
personnel now work throughout Africa. 


If you are mature and anxious to learn — as well as teach — 
consider the joy of teaching in a different culture. We require 
teachers of: 


MATHEMATICS SCIENCE 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
GEOGRAPHY TECHNICAL/COMMERCIAL 


You will live under local conditions and be remunerated on 
local salary scales. These are two and three year assignments 
and could prove to be the most challenging and satisfying of 
your Career. 


If you want real involvement in the developing world, we're 
looking for people like you for January and September, 1982 
in: 


NIGERIA LESOTHO 
ZIMBABWE BOTSWANA 
MALAWI SWAZILAND 


For further information, please contact WUSC, 1404 Scott St., 
P.O. Box 3000, Station C, Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4M8 or call 
(613) 725-3121. 


World 


University Get in Touch 
Service of 


Canada 





260 ouest, rue Faillon 
Montréal H2R 2V7 
Téel.: (514) 274-3553 


—Specialistes en 
expéditions postales 
publicitaires. 
—Recrutement de 
personnel 
professionnel par 
expéditions d’offres 
d’emplois. 
—Adressage de 
revues. 

















The XXIst century 
technology era is taking 
place. here and now, 

in our research centers. 


Today, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd. 
enjoys a worldwide 
reputation for the reliability 
of its products and the 
leading part it plays in the 
industry of aeronautics. 


Skit 


rm 


To maintain this prominent 
position, we need creative 
skilled personnel mainly 
in the fields of 
engineering, 

data processing 

and trades. 


You will be working 

on the most recent 
discoveries in these 
fields, developing the 
XXIst century technology. 


All positions are available for both men and women. 


If your goals are as high 
as ours, let us launch you 
on a XXIst century career. 





Give US a Call or send 
your résumé to: 


Raynald Cote 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

of Canada Ltd. 

1000 Marie-Victorin Blvd. 
Longueuil (Québec) 

J4K 4x9 

(514) 677-9411 local 7808 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 
PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT OF 
CANADA LTD. 





